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Notes and News 


Writers in the field of American litera- 
ture will find a fascinating new book in 
Eight American Authors edited by Floyd 
Stovall (New York: The Modern Language 
. Association, 1956), The product of eight 

collaborators, the book vides a critical 
but. rapid discussion of pity most important 
contributions to an understanding of the 
authors considered, It is'a pleasure to see 
how often writers whose work has appeared 
in our Review are mentioned in this book. 

We have the good fortune to be abie to 
announce that seventeen stories published 
in The University of Kansas City Review 
received; Distinctive Story Rating in The 
Best American Short Stories of 1956, edited 
by Martha Foley (Houghton Mifflin). This 
is the largest number of stories that we have 
ever had thus selected.in a single year (last 
year fourteen Review stories received this 
recognition). We greatly appreciate the 
steadfast cooperation of all of our con- 
tributors, The following stories published in 
the Review were given Distinctive Story 
Rating: “Roof Tops” by Lois Alderman, 


“Grandma’s Nose” by John Anders, “Big 


Jim Gordon” by Charles Angoff, “Some 
Other Time” by Dan Brennan, “The Flesh, 
the Spirit, and Willie Mae” by Mary Brown, 
“Odysseus”’ by Myla Jo Closser, “Study in 
Gray” by Le Garde Doughty, “Rilla” by 
George P. Elliott, “Persephone” by Nancy 
Hale, “The Pins and the Needles” (originally 
in the Autumn University of Kansas City 
Review but -wrongly designated by The 
Best American Short Stories as in The 
Antioch Review) by Sikes Johnson, “Some- 
one Called Me By My Name” by Albert 
Lebowitz, “The Ring” by Evelyn Riesman, 
“A Dollar Is a Dollar” by David Robinson, 
“A Neighbor of the Valley” by William 
Shahade, “Ingermann” by Lawrence Sping- 
arn, “An Early Autumn” by Stanley Sul- 
tan, and “Mr. Ozanne of Central High” 
by Samuel Yellen. 

Charles Angoff’s story “Where Did 
Yesterday Go?”—which appeared originally 
in our magazine—was given publication in 
The Best American Short Stories of 1950. 
In 1951, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 Mr. 
Angoff was given Distinctive Story Rating 
in The Best American Short Stories for 


works originally published in The University 
of Kansas City Review. He is the author 
of many books including (most recently) 
a trilogy of novels (Beechhurst Press), a 
volume on H, L. Mencken, and a volume 
of short stories. 

Mary Ward Brown (mentioned in a pre- 
ceding paragraph) has been Publicity Di- 
rector at Judson College. She has studied 
creative writing under John Craig Stewart 
of the University of Alabama and Charles 
Edward Eaton of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Myla Jo Closser was born and educated 
in Indianapolis, but, with the exception of 
a winter’s residence in Bombay, India, she 
has lived most of her life in New York 
and Philadelphia. She collaborated in a play 
produced in New York and elsewhere. She 
has published poetry and prose in various 
periodicals. 

The work of Mildred Cousens has ap- 
peared in The Hudson Review, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, The Saturday Review, The 
American Mercury, and other magazines. 

Borden Deal’s recently published novel 
Walk Through the Valley (Scribners) has 
attracted a good deal of attention, He will 
be remembered by many readers for his 
story “Exodus” published in Best American 
Short Stories of 1949. He has written for 
Redbook, Collier’s, This Week, and other 
magazines. 

A new magazine, The Quarterly Review, 
is to appear soon under the sponsorship of 
Farleigh Dickinson University, The editor- 
in-chief will be Clarence R. Decker, former 
president of the University of Kansas City. 

Bernard Dulsey took his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at the University of Chicago and 
took his Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. 
His work has been published in a number 
of magazines, He has been a member of the 
faculty of Purdue University and of the 
University of Kansas City, where he is at 
present a member of the Department of 
Foreign Languages and Literatures. 

Margaret Mahoney Edwards of Liberty- 
ville, Indiana, writes poetry under the name 
of Alice Porter. She received her education 
in Virginia, Her work has appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Saturday Re- 
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The Seasonless 


JaMEs WRIGHT 


When snows begin to fill the park, 

It is not hard to keep the eyes 

Secure against the flickering dark, 
Aware of summer ghosts that rise. 

The blistered trellis seems to move 

The memory toward root and rose, 
The empty fountain fills the air 

With spray that spangled women’s hair; 
And men who walk this park in love 
May bide the time of falling snows. 


The trees recall their greatness now, 
They were not always vague and bowed 
With loads that build the slender bough 
Till branches bear a tasteless fruit. 

A month ago they rose and bore 

Fleshes of berry, leaf, and shade: 

How painlessly a man recalls 

The stain of green on crooked walls, 
The summer never known before, 


The garden heaped to bloom and fade. 


Beyond the holly bush and path 

The city lies to meet the night, 

And also there the quiet earth 

Relies upon the lost delight 

To rise again and fill the park 

With waterfalls and swallows’ sound. 
Beyond the city’s lazy fume, 

The sea repeats the fall of spume, 

And gulls remember cries they made 
When lovers fed them off the ground. 


But lonely underneath a heap 

Of overcoat and crusted ice, 

A man goes by, and looks for sleep, 
The spring of everlastingness. 

Nothing about his face revives 

A longing to evade the cold. 

The night returns to keep him old, 
And why should he, the lost and lulled, 
Pray for the night of vanished lives, 
The day of girls blown green and gold? 


The Eclipse 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


HAT January morning in 

1925 was clear and cold. At 

seven-thirty the rising bell 
rang with its usual hellish brusque- 
ness, and I huddled deeper in my 
bed trying to pretend sleep back 
again—trying to pretend, as I did 
every morning, that I need not get 
up until I wished. My three room- 
mates were groaning lumps under 
the covers. The room was freezing; 
our breath was steam on the air, and 
the water in the glass beside my bed 
had turned to ice. 

It was Nydia’s turn to close the 
windows, but it was only after re- 
peated insults and commands from 
the rest of us that she finally had 
the fortitude to hurl back the covers 
and make a majestic sprint, like a 
young Demeter in pajamas, to the 
casement windows. 

“God!” she said, banging them 
shut. “Sweet God Almighty!” and 
she lunged back into bed. 

Marcia reared up on her elbow 
and reached for her glasses. “God,” 
she agreed. Then she yawned on a 
note of resignation and put her feet 
out, searching for her fur slippers 
which peered like a pair of hamsters 
from under the bed. “Well, kids, it 
has to be done,” she said. Marcia had 
the twin advantages over the rest 
of us of being the most sensible and 
the most sophisticated. Many boys 
had kissed her and she had been in- 
vited to the Dartmouth Carnival. 

Nydia, with her sapphire eyes, 
was the most beautiful; and Terry, 
who at this hour of the morning was 


still only a hump and a pigtail in her 
bed, was the richest, and was further 
set apart from the rest of us by the 
fact that she was seriously in love 
and was loved in return. She was 
always receiving letters with such 
messages on the envelope-flaps as 
“Wait and Hope,” or “Darkest be- 
fore Dawn,” for her love was star- 
crossed; her parents thought her far 
too young for serious romance, and 
perhaps her wealth was an obstacle, 
too. 

As for me, I was the least sophisti- 
cated and the least sensible, the least 
beautiful and the least rich; also I 
was not in love. However, I thought 
fairly well of myself none the less; 
the huge aurora borealis of adolescent 
hope assured me that some day I 
would obtain these five major re- 
quirements with very little trouble. 
They would just happen to me nicely 
when the time came. 

Marcia slip-slapped back from the 
bathroom, looking  well-scrubbed 
and smelling of toothpaste. 

“O. K., kids, up!” she said tersely. 
The two characteristics mentioned, 
added to the fact that she was a trifle 
older than the rest of us, endowed 
her with a quality of leadership, al- 
most of generalship, and sometimes 
she could be ruthless. Now, for in- 
stance, she stooped and stripped the 
covers away from Nydia. “Get up,” 
she repeated, “today’s the great day.” 

Seeing that peace was at an end 
I leaped out of bed, and from Terry 
came signs of slow upheaval. Terry 
had brought four fur coats to school, 
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and two of them—the beaver, and 
the leopard with the red fox collar 
—were draped on her bed as cover- 
lets. More than any of us she hated 
to get up in the morning, and often 
we contrived to sneak her breakfast 
to her, but today this was out of 
the question. 

“Who wants to see the damned old 
eclipse, anyway,” she grumbled. But 
she grumbled amiably; she was never 
really cross. She reached for the 
leopard coat and put it on over her 
nightgown, then thrust her plump 
feet into the high-heeled patent 
leather pumps she preferred to bed- 
room slippers. 

Nydia dressed silently. She was al- 
ways silent and remote before break- 
fast. I shivered and complained 
volubly, and Marcia, butting her 
head into one of her many sweaters, 
replied with comments deploring but 
philosophical. 

The breakfast bell rang too soon. 
It always did. After that we were 
allowed five minutes leeway, and 
every day it was chaos and scuffle. 
This morning even Terry was goaded 
to haste. 

“Where are my shoes, where are 
my damn shoes—oh, here . . . what 
did I put them on the bureau for?” 
she moaned distractedly. 

Only Marcia was ready in plenty 
of time, neat in her skirt and sweater, 
her argyle-patterned wool stockings 
and saddle shoes. Nydia daringly ap- 
plied some Roger & Gallet pink 
pomade to her lips, then rubbed it 
off again. She gave herself one last 
cold passionate look in the mirror 
and made a hook-shaped gesture 
with the palm of each hand against 
the blonde sickle of hair that pressed 
against each cheek. At her side, shar- 
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ing the mirror, I struggled with my 
own hair which I had pinned up for 
the first time a few months be- 
fore. After weeks of practice I had 
succeeded in arranging it so that it 
looked more like cloth than hair. It 
was wrapped around my head in 
broad turban-bands. No hat would 
fit over it, and my scalp was stung 
with hairpins all day long, but I 
thought it looked handsome and 
unusual, though I cannot remember 
that anyone ever concurred in this 
opinion. 

“Girls! Girls!” cried the house 
mother looking in at the door. ““This 
is absolutely your last chance! 
Hurry!” 

I cursed my turban of hair which, 
this morning, had turned out lop- 
sided and rakish, but there was no 
time to change it. I plunged after 
my roommates who were already 
jostling and thundering down the 
stairs to the dining room where, for 
once, we could all enjoy a leisurely 
breakfast without thought of classes. 
Since there was to be a half-holiday 
in the universe, it was suitable that 
we should have one, too. 

After breakfast was the time to 
straighten the rooms. We all made 
our own beds, and mine, when 
finished, looked rather lumpish due 
to the fact that the copy of Wuther- 
ing Heights that I had been reading 
the night before, by flashlight under 
the covers, was still in the bed. It 
is possible that the flashlight was 
there, too, though I have forgotten. 

Each week one of us was delegated 
to do all the sweeping and dusting 
of the room, and this week it was 
my turn. My roommates departed 
heartlessly and I was left alone. 

The room was large, with a bow 


THE ECLIPSE 


of leaded casement windows and a 
window seat. The house and grounds 
had once been the estate of an heiress, 
and there was a certain grandeur 
about the size of everything, and the 
bathrooms were extremely luxurious 
for a boarding school. Most of the 
luxury and grandeur ended there, 
however. In our room there were 
two immense bureaus, and four nar- 
row metal beds on which no two 
bedspreads were the same color or 
pattern. On the bureaus, among hair 
brushes and bottles of the kind of 
perfume people give teen-agers, the 
rather flattered photographs of 
parents and younger brothers looked 
out self-consciously. On the window 
seat there was a portable Victrola 
(we called it a “Vic”), a stack of 
records, many magazines, and a few 
stuffed animals. In the cabinet be- 
neath the window seat there was, 
as I knew well, a jug of cider, which 
instead of turning hard was turning 
disappointingly to vinegar; there 
were several boxes of soda crackers, 
and a jar of Hyppolite marshmallow 
whip with a spoon in it. There may 
have been a bitten dill pickle in 
waxed paper—there often was—and 
there was almost certainly a pound 
box of salted peanuts. Tucked far 
back out of sight, beside the copy 
of Flaming Youth, and Balzac’s 
Contes Drolatiques, there was a 
package of cigarettes, and some 
matches. 

I cranked up the Victrola and put 
on a record of the “Hymn to the 
Sun,” from the Coq d’Or. It was the 
most wonderful music in the world. 
When that was finished I put on a 
record of Ukelele Ike singing “I 
Can’t Get the One I Want,” and it 
was just as wonderful. Listening 
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happily I went about the business 
of straightening the bureau-tops, 
blowing the dust off vigorously, and 
arranging toilet articles in a sort of 
pious symmetry. When I brought 
out the broom and carpet sweeper 
I realized for the hundredth time 
how fortunate we were. To the fur- 
nishing of our room Terry’s mother 
had contributed a huge pink Oriental 
rug with a fine delicate pattern and 
the bloom of silk. It must have been 
very valuable; old Mrs. Purchase, 
a lady of culture who had endowed 
the school with a library and then 
come along to see that it was taken 
care of, was always creeping in to 
study the rug and shake her head, 
and once we had even found her 
down on her knees with a bottle of 
Carbona, cleaning off a spot. Aside 
from its beauty and its silky warmth 
to our bare soles, we appreciated it 
for another reason. As I moved about 
on it now, making casual swipes with 
the carpet sweeper, the whole rosy 
expanse crunched and crepitated 
gently under my feet, for in its pas- 
sive way the rug had saved us many 
minutes of time, and much dull traf- 
fic with dustpans. 

In the middle of the morning the 
bell rang again, sounding strange at 
this unaccustomed hour, but we all 
knew what it meant, and began 
getting out our sweaters and 
galoshes. 

“Who wants to see the damned old 
eclipse, anyway,” said Terry again, 
pulling on the leopard coat. “We'll 
just stand around freezing for hours 
and hours.” 

“Well, I prefer it to Julius Caesar,” 
I said. “I certainly prefer it to 
physics!” The truth was that I felt 
the wildest excitement at the pros- 
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pect of seeing a total eclipse, but 
thought it would be naive to say so. 

Nydia and I each borrowed a fur 
coat from Terry; Marcia had her 
own coonskin one, made just like a 
college boy’s without any shape at 
all. Terry borrowed a hat from 
Nydia and I loaned one to Marcia, 
and she loaned me an extra sweater 
and Nydia borrowed my angora mit- 
tens. We all wore our galoshes un- 
buckled because that was the way 
to wear them, and when we walked 
down the stairs we jingled like a de- 
tachment of cavalry. 

Outdoors a procession of station 
wagons had been commandeered 
from the parents of day pupils. An 
air of revelry prevailed, causing the 
younger children to leap in the air 
and squeal. I would have liked to 
leap and squeal myself, but of course 


I didn’t. 


Finally, after the usual delay and 
confusion, we were packed into our 


appointed places in the station 
wagons, and the journey began. The 
world was white with fallen snow, 
and we could look deep, deep into the 
bare-boned woods that edged the 
road. I remember the jovial metallic 
snack-snack-snack of the tire chains, 
and the starling chittering of the 
younger children in the car behind. 

Miles away we stopped at the foot 
of a great bald hill where the view 
was said to be the best in the region. 

“You mean we’re going to climb 
the thing?” said Terry. She detested 
exercise, and her techniques for 
evading basketball practice were 
formidable. 

“I bet I'll be winded,” Nydia 
murmured with pride. She had been 
known to smoke as many as seven 
cigarettes in one day. 
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We toiled up the broad flank of 
the hill through deep snow. Our un- 
buckled galoshes clapped and clat- 
tered and caught at the hems of our 
skirts; snow slopped over the tops 
of them. Erratic as squirrels, the 
younger children darted and zig- 
zagged, while the teachers and 
parents, their overshoes sensibly 
fastened, forged steadily ahead with 
the Spartan philosophical gait pe- 
culiar to adults on an outing with 
children. 

Luckily the day was fair, though 
already a strangeness had come into 
the light, like the light in dreams, 
and it was bitterly cold. The dome 
of the hill, when we reached it, was 
immense—a vast rounded plain. 
Against the waste of white the 
scattered groups of people seemed 
diminished and at the same time 
sharpened in outline; adjuncts to 
nature, like the figures in Breughel 
snow-pieces. 

Mr. Muller, the science teacher, 
had built a fire up there. He and 
Mr. Ripley, the math teacher, were 
squatted beside it, smoking pieces 
of glass. My feelings about Mr. Mul- 
ler were mixed. Every December for 
the last three years I had taken the 
part of Mary in the School Nativity 
play, and Mr. Muller was always 
Joseph. Three times he had led me 
across the wilderness of the assembly 
room, in front of the thrilling, 
rustling audience, to the door of the 
secretary's office where we were 
denied shelter for the night, and 
from there up the broad staircase to 
Bethlehem on the landing. Here we 
disappeared for a moment and then, 
curtains parting, I was seen beside 
the manger wearing a gilded buck- 
ram halo and gazing earnestly into 
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a 150-watt Mazda bulb. The world 
would be green for an hour after- 
ward, and I remember feelings of 
exaltation and gratified ego; but 
somehow I could not help wishing 
that somebody else, not Mr. Muller, 
might have been Joseph. 

He and Mr. Ripley handed out the 
pieces of blackened glass and strips 
of exposed negative. We had been 
warned not to look at the sun with- 
out one of these protections and 
now, holding up my sooty glass, I 
took my first look. 

The sun was in crescent, an imita- 
tion of the moon, a humble step 
down from power. It looked no dif- 
ferent from the several partial 
eclipses I had seen in my life, and 
I was disappointed. 

The younger children played in 
the snow and screamed. Nydia 
giggled with Tom Frank, one of our 
classmates, and Marcia, in low tones, 
was giving advice to Hank McCurdy, 
another classmate. She loved to give 
advice, especially to boys. Terry 
paced to and fro, lost in her own 
thoughts. 

The light was weakening and 
weakening and the cold growing: a 
deathly cold. We began to stamp and 
beat our hands together, and when 
a thermos of hot cocoa was produced 
there were cheers. 

“Why couldn’t it be coffee!” mur- 
mured sophisticated Marcia. 

Whenever I looked at the sun 
through the black glass it had grown 
narrower; and finally it was little 
more than a sickle of reddish light. 
Then less. Less . . . Still less. 

And now the miracle took place. 
I dropped my glass. Across the snow, 
suddenly, ran streamers of shadow 
and iridescent light, wavering bands 
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turning and turning in an unimagin- 
able wheel of rays. What was hap- 
pening? There was a startling im- 
pression of swiftness, as if something 
—someone?—hastened forward to a 
climax. The sky darkened abruptly. 
A great still coldness dropped onto 
the world and all around its edge 
there was a band of orange light, 
like the instant before sunrise on all 
the horizons of the earth at once. 

“Look up! Look, look, look,” 
whispered Terry. 

In the deep sky where there had 
been a sun, we saw a ring of white 
silver; a smoking ring, and all the 
smokes were silver, too; gauzy, fum- 
ing, curling, unbelievable. And who 
had ever seen the sky this color! Not 
in earliest morning nor at twilight, 
never before had we seen or dreamed 
this strange immortal blue in which 
a few large stars now sparkled as 
though for the first time of all. 

At some point I glanced for an in- 
stant at those nearest me. I had never 
seen before, nor have I since, the 
expression of total awe on the faces 
of a crowd; all turned upward, ar- 
rested, self-forgotten, like the faces 
of revelation in old religious paint- 
ings. 

There were tears on Terry’s 
cheeks, I remember, and Carla Cud- 
lipp, a fat pragmatical girl, was on 
her knees in the snow in an attitude 
of prayer. Even Miss Lagrange, a 
battle axe if ever one lived, was 
trembling all over like a frightened 
child. 

But I watched them for no longer 
than a second; it was more im- 
portant to watch, to try to memo- 
rize, that marvelous smoking circle 
of light, where all too soon the blind- 
ing edge of crescent appeared and 
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one could look no longer, and had 
no wish to look. 

We were quiet going down the hill 
again; even the younger children 
were quiet: “Gosh,” said Marcia, and 
sighed. It seemed as suitable a com- 
ment as any. 

All of us were frozen with cold, 
subdued, spotted with scot. The 
world once more was muted in the 
queer dream-light. Nothing seemed 
familiar. 

“But suppose you'd never seen 
the sun set in your life,” said Nydia 
suddenly. “Suppose you'd never 
seen a rainbow. It would be the same 
thing; you’d be just as—as dumb- 
founded. You know, you’d get this 
same terrific kick out of it. I mean 
it’s not a phenomenon or God or 
anything, it’s just that the moon gets 
in front of the sun once in a while; 
just a natural thing. It’s only that 
you hardly ever get to see it.” 

“Yes, but gosh, when you do see 
it, it makes everything else seem 
more wonderful,” I said. “It’s as 
though they let you in on the secret 
for a minute or two; I mean it’s sort 
of as though they let you remember 
how it all works and how wonderful 
it is!” 

But it was beyond my powers to 
express what I meant. I fell silent, 
trying to recapture in memory the 
exact impression, the exact sensation, 
of that instant when the universe 
had seemed to\open like a door be- 
fore me, or my'pwn eyes to open and 
behold tot the first time. 

We felt that we had been away 
for months. Everything in our room, 
when we returned, looked childish, 
trivial, and cheap. 

Marcia hurled her coat on the bed, 
smoothed her sweater down on her 
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hips, sighed. 

“T know! Let’s have a snack before 
lunch,” she said, brightening. Then 
she went to the cabinet and brought 
out the box of crackers and the 
marshmallow whip, settling com- 
fortably on her bed with them, 
spreading the crackers with a lavish 
hand. She held one out to me. I had 
not realized I was so hungry, and 
went on eating when the others had 
stopped, although I knew it would 
be a matter of minutes until the 
lunch bell rang. 

Nydia went to the mirror and re- 
freshed herself at her Gwn reflection 
for a while, then she turned to the 
Victrola, cranked it up, and put on 
a record called “Brown Eyes Why 
Are You Blue?” Recklessly, she 
reached in the cabinet and brought 
out a cigarette, lighted it, and began 
dancing slowly with her eyes closed, 
as if asleep. She had learned, by dili- 
gent application, to hold the smoke 
in her mouth for a long time and 
then let it out gradually through 
her nostrils, and she did this now. 
She looked very worldly. I sat watch- 
ing her as I crunched steadily 
through the box of soda crackers. 

Terry, oblivious of all, was writ- 
ing yet another somber letter to her 
Jack—(she had written three the 
day before) —and Marcia was polish- 
ing her nails with a buffer; the pearl 
ring she had been given on her six- 
teenth birthday gleamed and winked 
rhythmically. 

There was a noise in the hall out- 
side our room and Nydia’s blue eyes 
flew open. She stubbed out the 
cigarette on the sole of her shoe, 
tossed it into the waste basket, and 
stood a moment listening, holding 
her breath and fanning away the 
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smoke. Then she laughed. 

“Come on, Lib,” she said to me, 
holding out her hands. “Let’s dance, 
you need the practice, you’re still 
terrible. I’ll lead.” 

Humbly and doggedly I did my 
best to follow. Terry looked up and 
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smiled at us vaguely from her re- 
mote place. Marcia watched my feet. 
“Try not to trudge,” she said. 

Little by little we were curing 
ourselves of wonder, and the universe 
shrank back to its small customary 
size. 


Tropic Beachhead, 1943 


Jack LuzzaTro 


Winds cannot blow too tenderly tonight, 
Nor dearer stars rain silver on the sea, 
No moon can rise more lovely on the height, 


Nor scent of blossoms fall more fragrantly. 
This night should be the host of loveliness 

When all earth’s beauty lies within the hand: 
On such a time fate could not offer less 

To hostages dropped crimson in the sand. 


Quiet and fragrance, starlight and the moon, 
The winds of evening, soft upon the waves, 

Now breathe adieu and kiss the stained lagoon, 
The whitened beaches, dark with level graves. 

Unmoved by gain or loss lie friend and foe, 
Drifting in sand as under northern snow. 


The Kite 


GEorGE LOVERIDGE 


NE night in March, years 
afterwards, a sinewy wind 
tore shingles from Charlie 
Swan’s roof, and late in the after- 
noon of the next day Swan looked 
in his barn for shingles to replace 
the missing ones. He was a country 
carpenter, a man of about fifty 
years, whose neck, face, and hands 
had been cured by many weathers; 
his brown eyes expressed tranquility, 
of the sort that pervades a glen in 
the forest, where one feels for a mo- 
ment hushed and refreshed, then 
uneasy, as though the solitude were 
judging one’s soul. He lived alone in 
a house on Pinch Road that had 
sheltered generations of Swans, and 
he seldom spoke to anybody. 
When he went towards his barn, 
the wind was still blowing. It 
snatched at his blue workman’s cap 
and pressed his overalls against his 
legs. Swan turned over pieces of lum- 
ber, old doors, fence posts, wooden 
beds, broken chairs, boxes, and bar- 
rels; he saved everything, knowing 
that some day he would have a use 
for it. But he did not find any 
shingles. He climbed a ladder to the 
loft, where other boards and furni- 
ture were stored; he found no 
shingles there either. At the bottom 
of one pile, back in a corner, he saw 
some dusty cloth, and he took hold 
and drew it out, not being able to 
remember what it was. It was a box 
kite that he had made for his boy, 
Virgil. The big roll of mason’s twine, 
wound on a piece of broomstick, 
was still attached. For several min- 


utes Swan remained in the musty 
gloom at the edge of the loft with 
the kite in his hands and the ball of 
twine at his feet. The kite was 
rolled into a thin bundle, the four 
long sticks and the four crosspieces 
tied around with a string. 

He thought he had long ago given 
away everything that belonged to 
Virgil—the bicycle to the parson’s 
son, the sled, the marbles, the air 
rifle to the Slade boys, the encyclo- 
pedia to the village school, the clothes 
to families that needed them; and 
some things, which he could not 
bear to give to anybody, he had 
burned. How the kite happened to 
be left he did not know. 

Swan clumped down the ladder 
with the kite and the twine under 
one arm and stood in the broad door- 
way. The wind blew dust off the 
cloth and twitched at the loose edges, 
and it seared Swan’s eyes with a cold 
flame. He looked at the sun, which 
was already far down the sky; then 
he turned towards the east and began 
slowly climbing the hill in back of 
his house. The brown grass was slip- 
pery. He crawled through a rail 
fence into a field near the top of the 
hill where small cedars bowed and 
straightened under the wind, like 
dancers in a curious figure. 

Swan unbound the kite and as- 
sembled it. One of the crosspieces 
had been broken the first time Virgil 
flew the kite; it blew into an elm 
tree when the string snapped. Swan 
had had to fetch a long ladder to 


recover it. That was twenty years 
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ago, he calculated, as he inserted the 
crosspieces. The break had been re- 
paired with copper wire. The faded 
red cloth seemed strong yet; it 
tautened under the pressure of the 
crosspieces, and the wind shouldered 
the broad surfaces. The kite plunged 
and bucked on the short rein that 
Swan allowed it. Then it swept like 
Pegasus towards the clouds. Swan’s 
hand, tough as it was, burned with 
the eagerness of the cord. He had to 
fold the lower edge of his denim 
jacket over the cord and pay it out 
that way. The broomstick capered 
ecstatically on the ground. 

The ball of cord dwindled to a 
few turns about the stick, and the 
kite was so far up that the shape of 
it could no longer be distinguished. 
A great, tense arc soared from the 
man on the hillside into the sky. 
Now the kite shifted into the very 
eye of the sun, and Swan could not 
see it at all, but he could feel the 
immense yearning of it away from 
earth. 

Swan’s eyes considered the valley 
below him. In the center of it was 
the roughened, sparkling surface of 
the pond among the bare trees. How 
often he had stood on the bank ask- 
ing himself why it had had to be, 
reflecting that it need never have 
been if he had happened by ten min- 
utes sooner, or if the ice had been 
thicker, or if Virgil had been con- 
tent to go round instead of taking 
a short cut. There the pond was; 
there it lay summer and winter, as 
unconcerned as though nothing had 
happened. 

By now Virgil would have been 
making a name for himself in the 
world, for he was no ordinary boy. 
Every night he read an article or 
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two in the encyclopedia, and he col- 
lected bugs and butterflies and knew 
the Latin names of them. When he 
was barely six, he contrived tunes 
and harmonies on the piano. The 
year he died—he was ten—he built 
a wireless receiving set without help 
from anybody. 

“But how do I know,” Swan said 
to himself, leaning back on the wind, 
“that he wouldn’t’ve died in the war 
anyway? It would’ve been worse 
then, wouldn’t it? He’s buried in his 
own ground, right where he played, 
with his mother beside him. Suppose 
the Japs had got him or he’d fallen 
out of the sky somewhere? That 
wouldn’t’ve been any better, would 
it? Suppose he growed up to have 
cancer or be an old man with his 
wits withered in his head? Or suppose 
he ever come to feel what I feel? 
Maybe it’s better the. way it be. It 
was only a minute, less’n a minute, 
maybe, the water was so cold.” 

When Swan’s wife died, Swan 
found a pair of the boy’s shoes in 
her trunk and he buried them with 
her. That night he stood in the barn 
for an hour with a rope in his hand; 
but since then, until this afternoon, 
his mind had seemed easier. It was 
only when he saw Virgil’s playmates, 
the sons of mean or shiftless men, 
some of them, prospering in the 
world that he felt for a moment 
like cursing God, or at least like de- 
manding: why, why, why? 

Swan heaved gently on the cord, 
and the kite rose out of the sun, and 
at the same time the face of the boy 
rose out of Swan’s memory, the 
grave brown eyes, the rich cheeks, 
the inquisitive mouth, the ears a 
little large, the dark hair that always 
seemed to need cutting. Swan had 
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a pair of clippers and he cut Virgil’s 
hair himself, in the kitchen on Satur- 
day nights. He used to warm the 
clippers between his hands a minute 
or two before he touched them to 
the boy’s neck. He remembered how 
Virgil wriggled and laughed when 
the nibbling metal tickled him. 

Not far from the pond, Swan 
could see the roof of the summer 
cabin he had built for Dr. Galton. 
The doctor was a Harvard man, and 
he had promised, years ago, to help 
Virgil enter Harvard and to help 
him through, if necessary, because 
he felt that Virgil would amount to 
something. Whenever Dr. Galton 
came for a week end, Swan went to 
sit on the porch and take a drink 
and smoke a cigar. The doctor had 
three sons of his own. All of them 
went to Harvard, but two did not 
return from war. Swan and Dr. 
Galton never said much to each 
other, perhaps no more than “Hello,” 
or perhaps the doctor asked Swan 
to put up a shelf for him, and Swan 
said he would; most of the time they 
just sat and smoked. 

Far off among the pines, the sun 
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polished the white spire of the vil- 
lage church, where Swan used to 
take his boy to Sunday School. When 
the sun set, the evening star ap- 
peared, lonely in a pale sky, while 
the eye of the pond dulled and closed 
among the shadows of the valley. 
The wind lessened somewhat on the 
hill, but it held steady above, and 
Swan could still distinguish the 
fading bulk of the kite; he tried to 
maneuver it into the light of the 
evening star. 

Around him he heard the wind in 
the grass and he felt the touch of 
it, like soft fingers, on his neck and 
hands. The earth under his feet 
trembled with the secret coming of 
the spring. The grass soon would 
push from the hillside again, the 
trees, stripped against the receding 
sky, would suddenly fling out their 
leaves, like ships putting on full sail. 
Earth and sky darkened, and the kite 
vanished among stars, but for a long 
time Swan stood on the hill and 
clung to the throbbing string, as 
though it imparted from the outer 
to the inner darkness some mystery 
that soothed his heart. 


Femme Fatale 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


NCE a year or so I roam the 
() streets of Boston, where I 
was brought up, where I 
went to grammar school, high school, 
and college. I naturally spend most 
of my time in the neighborhood 
where my family lived longest—in 
the West End. On my last such 
roaming expedition up Revere Street, 
on Beacon Hill, I stopped off in the 
alley where I lived for some ten 
years. It used to be called Revere 
Street Place but is now called Sentry 
Hill Place. In my day, it was only 
a rung higher than the adjacent slum 
area of Phillips Street; now it is pure 
swank and is inhabited by moneyed 
and cultured folk. It is, indeed, in 
the heart of the new Boston Bohemia. 
As I looked at Number 1 Sentry 
Hill Place — where I had spent so 
many warm and bitter and hungry 
and exciting and sizzling and joyous 
and sad days and nights, I heard a 
passing young boy talk to a friend 
about a mutual friend of theirs by 
the name of Lizzie. At once my heart 
leaped at the sound of the name of 
Lizzie. I felt a flush come to my 
face, a lump lodge in my throat, 
and the most beautiful and sorrow- 
ful emotions began to course through 
me. My whole past came to life be- 
fore me, and I almost could have 
cried there—standing all alone in a 
setting sun—for what had been and 
would be no more; for people gone 
out of my sphere of experience to 
mysterious places, yet ever with me, 
deep within me, and forming a very 
vital part of me. 


It was, indeed, only a while ago— 
less than ten years, probably—that 
the name of Lizzie had lost some of 
its old magic for me. For more than 
three decades it meant all the won- 
derfully sinful things associated with 
woman to me. It meant Eve and the 
Garden of Eden. It meant the un- 
utterably joyous things that go on 
between men and women in the late 
hours of the evening and the small 
hours of the morning and the pre- 
cious lonely hours in a far-off park 
on Sunday afternoon, alone but for 
a girl with a smile on her face and 
an eagerness in her breast and a glow 
on her neck and a magnetism at her 
waist — the whole beckoning and 
pulling and tugging in her walk and 
in the movement of her arms and 
head... 

Lizzie lived at Number 5 Revere 
Street Place. She was a year older 
than I was. I had just graduated from 
grammar school, and she was already 
going to high school, had just 
finished her first year. I had heard 
that she was a bit vague in her 
studies; indeed, one of my sisters had 
said at the table that Lizzie was 
stupid. Had this been said about any 
other girl I would have been much 
influenced against her, for at the 
time I put much stock in brains as 
measured by grades distributed in 
the public school system. But 
whether Lizzie was stupid or pre- 
cocious was of little moment to me. 
She fascinated me beyond all such 
reckoning. Not all the time, but in- 
termittently. When I didn’t see her I 
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didn’t think about her. But when 
I saw her go on an errand to the 
grocery I stared and stared at her— 
her erect bearing, her dress flowing 
this way and that way, her red hair, 
sometimes blown with the wind— 
and that ever-present smile on her 
face. 

She seemed to smile at every- 
body, not just with her mouth and 
eyes, but with her whole person. Her 
clothes and shoes and the belt around 
her dress and the ribbons in her hair 
—everything seemed to respond to 
whatever good joyous feeling was 
heaving her as it coursed through 
her body. I used to try to get as 
close to her as I could, and her 
warmth would strike me and entice 
me, yet keep me at a distance with 
what appeared to me to be a holiness 
—a holiness that I had never en- 
countered before at home, in Hebrew 
school, in grammar school, in the 
family, anywhere. 

Unlike all the other girls I had ever 
known she played with the boys, 
and seemed to be more at home with 
them than with girls—at least when 
she played baseball and football and 
soft ball with the boys, or just ran 
with them. Because of my utter in- 
competence in sports I was not too 
welcome in the company of the 
neighborhood boys and I hesitated to 
join them in their games, even as a 
rooter. But I never hesitated to join 
them when Lizzie was there. I was 
sure the boys would not chase me 
away when she was present; my in- 
stinct told me that they would be 
ashamed to do so in front of her. 
Fortunately, my instinct was right. 
Lizzie seemed to soften all of them, 
so much so that they appeared to 
welcome me. 
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Sometimes Lizzie told stories about 
her teachers in school or about her 
relatives, and as she told them she 
would laugh softly and her eyes 
would dance and she would brush 
back her hair and turn her head this 
way and that way or cross her legs 
now one way, now another, the way 
girls do. Streams of girlish warmth 
appeared to be coming from her, to 
the delight of all of us—but most 
of all, I imagined, to my own de- 
light. I thought that I appreciated 
her more than any of the others, and 
sometimes, when she would look at 
me and open her mouth in laughter 
and I would see the wonderful red- 
ness of her tongue and lips and her 
fine teeth, and I would behold the 
magic of her face and see those small 
freckles on her nose I would think 
that she was addressing only me and 
that she realized that I liked her 
more than the others did. 

And yet, at other times, I would 
be overtaken with the fear that her 
heart was really set on some one of 
the other boys—one who would run 
the fastest around the block or one 
who could kick the football highest 
and the farthest—or one who could 
hit the baseball the greatest distance. 
And I would bemoan my fate, and 
the next moment be grateful for just 
being allowed to be in Lizzie’s com- 
pany. 

In my despair I decided to culti- 
vate her brother, Ira. He had seldom 
paid any attention to me, though he 
was about a year and a half younger 
than I. For some reason that I could 
not fathom he seemed to snub me. 
I imagined at the time that he snub- 
bed me because my family was some- 
what poorer than his. In any case, I 


thought that if I became friends with 
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him, he would sometimes invite me 
to his house and thus I would be able 
to see more of Lizzie and perhaps 
in time she would pay me special 
attention. But my plans collapsed. 
Ira didn’t like me. He was polite 
enough, but nothing more. Only 
one thing remained to me: to suffer 
in silence and to try to see as much 
of Lizzie on the street as possible. 

Not long afterward the rumor 
spread that Lizzie was “going 
around” with Steve Bazarkis, a 
Greek Jewish boy. I admired him 
very much, because he could run the 
fastest and he was especially good 
as a quarterback on the Revere 
Street football team, which was 
made up of the stronger boys who 
lived on Revere Street. The team 
played the Garden Street football 
team and the Hancock Street foot- 
ball team, and in the five or six such 
contests I saw, Steve distinguished 
himself both as a field general and 
as a runner. Thus I saw the justice 
of Lizzie’s partiality to him. He was 
worthy of her, far more so than a 
flat-footed, glasses-wearing softy 
such as I was. For a while I resented 
Lizzie “going” with Steve, but in 
time I learned to accept it as in the 
order of nature, and I was grateful 
that they smiled to me when I en- 
countered them together on the 
street. 

I thought the other boys accepted 
it as I did, but I quickly learned I 
was greatly mistaken. They were all 
hurt to the point of jealousy and 
malicious gossip—and the gossip that 
they spread was of the worst. They 
said that Lizzie and Steve were doing 
things that a young boy and a young 
girl shouldn’t do. For a reason that 
I didn’t understand at the time—and 
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that still eludes me—I wasn’t too 
perturbed at first. I was so entranced 
by Lizzie that I didn’t care much 
what gossip was spread about her. 
I suppose that deep down, in addi- 
tion to not caring, I really didn’t 
believe the gossip. I didn’t look upon 
Lizzie as an angel, but I was sure 
that neither was she a devil. I only 
envied Steve Lizzie’s company—the 
pleasure he was getting by being near 
her, watching her smile and laugh 
and listening to her talk and looking 
at her red hair and what the breezes 
and the winds did to it, feeling her 
walk beside him, and sensing (with- 
out looking) what the wind was 
doing to her dress—and saying good- 
bye to her and saying hello to her 
and thinking about her in between. 

Anyway, Lizzie still smiled at me 
when I saw her on the street—and 
when I listened to her and looked at 
her when she was with the boys. She 
participated less and less in the street- 
corner conversations of the gang, 
and when she did, she had the in- 
stinctive good taste not to make an 
effort to be near Steve, and looked 
at him, I thought, no oftener than 
at the others. One who didn’t know 
would hardly think that there was 
“anything” between her and Steve. 
And I felt strange about the other 
boys who talked to her and listened 
to her. 

How could they be so two-faced, 
I thought? How could they seem 
so polite and so friendly, yet spread 
all that gossip? But such two-faced- 
ness, I was learning just then, was 
not so strange. I had encountered it 
in my own family. I had seen uncles 
smile at cousins, and then rip them 
up the back when they were not 
present. And I thought that what 
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grownups could do, younger folks 
could do. I didn’t say this in so many 
words to myself, but the substance 
of the thought probably was some- 
where deep within me, and it made 
it easier for me to bear the behavior 
of the gang. 

One day my mother happenend to 
ask me if I ever saw Lizzie. I said 
yes—rather proudly. “Well,” she 
said, “if you didn’t see her, I would 
feel better. The things I hear!” I 
asked my mother what she heard. 
“Nothing to interest you,” she said 
rather sternly, which was hardly like 
her. With the persistence of youth 
I asked again. “Nothing, nothing,” 
she said, obviously anxious for me 
not to press her too hard. “I just 
thought I ought to let you know 
...” She hesitated, then added, ‘Oh, 
girls are not like boys—I mean girls 
that are of Lizzie’s age. Girls are dif- 
ferent. They can’t do some things— 
or appear to do some things. Appear- 
ances are so important for a girl. I’m 
not saying anything bad about her. 
It’s a sin to spread gossip. I’m only 
telling you what I hear. I was dis- 
turbed, that’s all.” 

I sensed that Mother was uncom- 
fortable, and I kept my silence. But 
even my mother’s admonition didn’t 
change my feeling for Lizzie. I 
wasn’t defending her, even to my- 
self. There was no feeling within me 
that she needed defense. I was simply 
on her side. I accepted her. I thought 
she was good as she was, and what- 
ever she did or didn’t do was part 
of her goodness, part of her enchant- 
ment for me. No one could make her 
distasteful to me any more than one 
could make the sun or the flowers 
or an ice cream soda or band-concert 
music distasteful to me. The more I 
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thought, the more I was drawn to 
her, and I soon began to judge all 
girls in comparison with her . . . and 
always she seemed far lovelier than 
all of them in every way. 

Suddenly Lizzie stopped seeing 
Steve. She seemed sad for a while, 
and I was sorry for her—though I 
wasn’t sure why I was sorry. But I 
wasn’t sorry for long, for soon she 
began going with one of Steve's 
friends, Irving. Lizzie was herself 
again, she greeted me as warmly as 
before when I saw her with her 
friends on the street, and I was glad 
for her. However, I sensed a strange 
feeling among the boys toward 
Lizzie. They had talked behind her 
back before, but in front of her they 
were polite. Now, they snubbed her 
—well, sort of snubbed her—when 
she approached them. I didn’t under- 
stand it. I knew what the boys were 
saying and thinking, but to me she 
was above criticism. There was 
something about her, something so 
utterly wonderful in a high-flung 
sense, that to me she was her own 
sufficient reason for being. 

One day, walking along West 
Cedar Street —the nice part —I 
noticed her two blocks away, walk- 
ing by herself. I was driven by two 
opposite forces: one, to run after her 
and beg to be allowed to walk be- 
side her, and the other, to follow 
her slowly and thus take in all her 
magnificence, intoxicate myself with 
the sight and thought of her. I in- 
stinctively slowed my walk and fol- 
lowed her at a respectful distance. 
She didn’t seem to be walking any- 
where in particular, for she almost 
shuffled along. As she turned her 
head and I caught sight of a corner 
of her rosy face and that appealing 
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forehead and that beckoning bosom 
I was utterly happy and content, 
and my contentment rose and spread 
as I saw what her walk did to her 
dress and her hips and her legs. Her 
loveliness seemed to fuse with the 
loveliness of the late spring’ after- 
noon, the trees, the surrounding 
quiet, and all nature. While I did 
not see her face full view, I did see 
it completely in my imagination, and 
I was happy with what I saw. I 
hoped that West Cedar Street 
stretched on and on and on to in- 
finity and that the afternoon sun 
continued for several more days. My 
heart began to ache as Lizzie ap- 
proached Chestnut, which was the 
end of West Cedar Street—I hoped 
that she would not turn down to the 
commercial Charles Street, but turn 
in the opposite direction, up Chest- 
nut Street, which was perhaps the 
most quiet and the most lovely street 
on Beacon Hill, and which passed 
Louisburg Square that had a heavenly 
viet... 

I held my breath as I watched 
Lizzie approach Chestnut Street. 
She turned up the street, and I could 
feel a heavy burden lift. In all of 
this I saw a divine omen—the fates 
were working with me—and I fol- 
lowed her, still two blocks behind. 
I was grateful that she did not turn 
around, for if she had and had seen 
me, I would not have known what 
to do. I wouldn’t have known what 
to say. 

I followed her and followed her, 
and soon we reached Joy Street, 
where she turned down toward the 
Common and up toward the Soldiers’ 
Monument. Here there were more 
people on the street, and I resented 
their presence. Yet, at the same time, 
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they somehow made me feel more 
manly, more mature. I saw other 
girls and other women pass Lizzie, 
and I was sure once more that she 
was lovelier than all of them, lovelier 
than all the women in the world. It 
seemed proper for Lizzie, somehow, 
to be among other, older people. She 
belonged to the world, for the whole 
world to behold. I wondered and 
wondered where Lizzie could be 
going, and I hoped that she was not 
on some errand, for I didn’t think 
I could stand losing her in this way. 
I just wanted to follow her forever, 
no matter where she went. I would 
be her guardian, unbeknown to her 
—she would eventually find out 
what I did for her, and she would 
come close to me and smile at 
a 

She was near the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment now, and looked at it as if she 
had never seen it before. She seemed 
to read all the inscriptions. Then she 
sat down on one of the benches. I 
was at the bottom of the hill, some 
fifty feet distant. I stopped short 
as I saw her sit down by herself. She 
seemed lonely there. There was no 
one sitting on any of the other five 
or six benches, and I didn’t know 
what to do. 

For the first time since I had been 
following her I felt a bit ashamed 
of myself. Following a girl didn’t 
seem like a very honorable thing to 
do—even Lizzie, the wonderful, 
magnetic Lizzie. But this feeling of 
shame left me quickly. I had to make 
up my mind about what I should do. 
Should I remain standing where I 
was? Should I go up the hill and say 
hello? I wanted to go up the hill. 
But I had to decide what I should do 
after greeting Lizzie. 
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Should I sit down beside her? 
What was going on in my mind, 
however, seemed to have no relation- 
ship with what was going on else- 
where within me. My legs seemed 
to have a mind of their own. I 
realized that I was walking up the 
hill, and as I approached Lizzie my 
courage increased. So did my joy 
and my delight; I felt big and ma- 
ture and blessed, and I felt that all 
of nature was working with me and 
for me. I was suffused with a vague 
yet powerful sense of pleasure and 
of destiny. 

Now I was in front of her. She 
had her head in her hands. I saw that 
she had been crying, and my heart 
sank. Without asking her permission 
I sat down beside her. She looked at 
me, and again hid her head in her 
hands. I said nothing. I did nothing. 
I was too shocked. Then she wiped 
her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Something wrong?” I asked. 

““No,” she said. 

Again I felt that destiny was 
working with me, guiding me to be 
with Lizzie in her hour of need and 
thus bringing us closer together. I 
was both glad and sorry, glad for my- 
self and, in a way only, sorry for 
her. “Maybe I can do something,” 
I stammered. “I mean, maybe I 
could help you or do something. . . 
I mean—” 

“No, Frank,” she said. “It’s not 
like that.” 

“5h...” 

I looked at her while she looked 
off into space. Her eyes were red 
and her cheeks were moist, and her 
lips were parted. Her neck seemed 
so helpless and her hands lay in her 
lap so hopelessly that I wanted 
desperately to do something for her. 
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I thought she was lovelier than she 
had ever been before, the loveliest 
woman in all creation and in all his- 
tory, the acme of all glory—the pin- 
nacle of womanhood and all feminine 
loveliness. 

She turned to me for a second, 
then looked down at her lap and said 
softly, “It’s my mother. She’s been 
saying things about me — terrible 
things, and I thought—” Here she 
burst into tears. 

I didn’t know what to do or say. 
“You know how it is—a mother,” 
I mumbled. “It’s nothing—” 

She quickly stopped crying, and 
wiped her eyes. Then she remarked, 
“T just began to walk, and I guess 
I walked on.” She hesitated, then 
said, “I’m glad you came along. I 
don’t know what I would have done 
if you hadn’t.” 

“I’m glad too,” I said. 

The sun was setting, and the 
shadows of evening were doing won- 
drous things to the small area where 
Lizzie and I were alone. There was 
a chill in the air, and that, too, sent 
a tremor through me. I looked at 
Lizzie and I smelled her sweetness 
and warmth as the gentle breeze 
wafted them to me, and my heart 
went out to her, and I questioned 
the ways of God for bringing this 
sadness, any sadness, to one so lovely. 
I wondered how her mother could 
possibly say anything in any way 
untoward to her... 

Suddenly Lizzie lifted her head 
and, turning to me, burst into tears 
again, and she rested her head on my 
shoulder and I put my arms around 
her and gently I pressed her to me. 
She moved closer to me, and I pressed 
her more closely to me. I could feel 
the softness of her breasts and I 
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smelt the sweetness of her neck and 
her hair, I tenderly moved one arm 
up and down her back and I mar- 
veled at how lovely her back was 
and what a lovely feeling it was for 
me to move my arm up and down it. 
Soon she put one arm around my 
neck and i gently kissed her neck, 
and she took my hand in hers and 
pressed it to her stomach, and I was 
in the most divine delirium. It 
seemed to last for millions of years 
and for but a few seconds. When she 
sat up straight again, I felt as if I 
had lived a hundred years, and the 
whole world looked different and 
grander and more worthwhile and 
more meaningful .. . 

What happened the next few 
minutes I don’t recall, but shortly 
thereafter we were both on our feet 
and walking back home. For a 
moment I thought what Steve and 
Irving would say if either saw Lizzie 
and me walking together in the Bos- 
ton Common after sundown. At 
first I was fearful, and the next 
moment I was exhilarated. It was 
the first time I had taken her home. 
It was the first time I had, so to 
speak, taken her out. I was both sur- 
prised at my triumph, and also took 
it for granted. We hardly said any- 
thing to each other. Then we said 
goodnight to each other at the en- 
trance to her house, and I walked 
on home. 


Two or three weeks afterward 
Lizzie’s family moved to Salem, 
about twenty miles away. I didn’t 
know why, and neither did any of 
the boys. I was terribly saddened by 
Lizzie’s departure, for she was all 
the loveliness of woman to me. I 
often thought of her as the weeks 
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and the months passed. As I grew 
older and passed my seventeenth and 
eighteenth and nineteenth birthday, 
her hold upon my heart became 
stronger, and her image took greater 
control of my emotions. I went out 
with other girls, but they were pale 
and tame compared to her. They 
were lukewarm water; she was heady 
wine, wine that filled me through 
and through in every nook of my 
body and in every secret recess of 
my soul and my heart. As I grew 
older and learned more about “sin,” 
or, rather, read more about it in 
books and magazines and news- 
papers, I was more tolerant of the 
men and the women involved than 
I would have dared to tell my father 
and mother. Worse, I sympathized 
with them. I understood wholly how 
a man could do anything for a 
woman—to have her as his own, in 
the tight embraces of the oblivion 
of love-filled night. For always the 
memory of Lizzie was with me—al- 
ways the memory of our lonely com- 
munion that evening beside the 
Soldiers’ Monument. 

As the years passed—my college 
years—her image never really left 
me, even when I temporarily wor- 
shipped other women. These other 
women, so to speak, I worshipped 
in an earthly manner. Lizzie I wor- 
shipped in an otherworldly manner. 
Her aroma was sweet and fierce and 
enduring, and unlike all other 
womanly aromas. Sometimes, as I 
walked along this or that busy street 
of Boston, and later Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, Cleveland, and 
San Francisco, I would catch a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a woman who re- 
minded me of Lizzie, and my heart 
would lift and again I would recall 
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the girl and that evening years and 
years ago in the Boston Common. 

I never saw her again. In the sad 
and glad confusion that life brings 
to every personal life I forgot about 
Lizzie for months and years . . . yet, 
as I look back, I don’t believe that 
the corpuscles of my heart and mind 
really forgot. She became an integral 
part of me, and I must have thought 
of her far more often than I know. 
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And now that she has come back to 
me, full-blown in all her glorious 
memory and with all the songs of 
my youth, I feel sorrowful and happy 
—and I wonder what happens to 
such sorrow and such happiness in 
the totality of my life and all life 
and all history and all time and all 
space. It cannot be—it just cannot 
be — that they are all wasted, all 
lost... 


Spring Song 


JEssE STUART 


This night we love as hand in hand we walk 
A narrow path that leads us home too soon; 
The cornblades sparkle on the clean-kept balk 
And misty white clouds float across the moon. 
This is the time for love, night in its splendor 
Of dew-wet fields, corn, furrow, wind and star 
And with sweet williams blossoms blue and tender 
Beside the winding footpath where we are. 
This valley stream we love is silvery white, 

Its murmurs mock the whippoorwill’s sad song; 
Bright ribbon rippling in this soft moonlight 
Will sing forever here where we belong. 
Tonight we love as if this is our last 

Because we witness spring and youth go past. 


Dreiser's Moral Seriousness 


GERALD WILLEN 


S a conscious thinker there 
A is no doubt that Dreiser be- 

lieved the individual to be in- 
capable of making a free choice; as 
a novelist, however, he invariably 
projected his characters into situa- 
tions calling for the exercise of the 
will. Perhaps as a conscious thinker 
he might have thought that the de- 
cisions made by his characters at 
critical moments illustrated their in- 
ability to act in any but a predeter- 
mined way. It is true that the choices 
taken by the central figures in 
Dreiser’s novels are, in a sense, forced 
upon them by the pattern of cir- 
cumstances out of which their lives 
are woven; that is to say, their de- 
cisions are more or less predictable, 
given their environments, their de- 
sires, and their characters. 

But given all these factors, there 
is nothing in the novels to suggest 
that the actions taken by any in- 
dividual are the only actions open to 
him—that he must, of necessity, act 
as he does. Hurstwood does not have 
to run off with Carrie, stealing his 
employers’ money in order to do so; 
Jennie does not have to accept Lester 
Kane’s proposal, nor is her seduction 
by Senator Brander inevitable; Clyde 
Griffiths does not have to plot 
Roberta Alden’s death, and there is 
no absolutely compelling reason why 
he must change his mind about 
drowning her. 

In a curious way Dreiser obliges 
his reader to adopt the moral view 
toward his work. For by having his 
characters take what he considers to 


be the only course of action open to 
them, he gives them their moral 
histories, histories that are unusual 
rather than ordinary. Where the 
ordinary person might be tempted 
to act, Dreiser’s characters act; 
where the ordinary person fears to 
tread, Dreiser’s characters enter. In 
other words, Dreiser’s people act 
freely in situations in which the ordi- 
nary person, for one reason or 
another, is inhibited. And really, by 
giving his characters their heads, 
Dreiser is pleading for more freedom 
in moral matters rather than saying 
that the individual cannot help what 
he does. In real life the number of 
people who are tempted to act on 
their desires must be great, yet the 
numbers who act on them, as 
Dreiser’s characters almost invariably 
do, must be comparatively small. 
Therefore, because Dreiser’s fiction 
is replete with incidents wherein 
unusual choices involving moral 
considerations are made, the reader 
must evaluate the work from the 
moral point of view. 

There is a sense, after all, in which 
Dreiser’s novels are contrasted with 
life as it is actually lived by the kind 
of people they deal with. These 
people, as Conrad pointed out in 
“Heart of Darkness,” live in fear of 
the butcher, the policeman, of their 
neighbors’ opinion, and of being put 
away in the insane asylum; and their 
fears prevent them from acting on 
their desires as they would like. Be- 
cause Dreiser’s characters act on 
their desires, they differ from the 
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ordinary run of people, and thus 
they acquire their moral histories. 
However, what they do have in com- 
mon with the living is a desire to be 
free of the restrictions imposed on 
behavior. When the author has them 
act, inevitably as he supposes, he is 
functioning as Aristotle said the poet 
should function: he relates not what 
has happened, but what may happen 
according to the law of probability 
or necessity. And, to return for the 
moment to Dreiser the conscious 
thinker, he was wrong in supposing 
that his characters had to act as they 
do, for they do have alternative 
modes of action; history and life 
are full of people moved by the same 
desires and unable to act on them. 
As an artist he was right in having 
his characters act as they do, for he 
was showing, as the artist should, 
what may happen according to the 
law of probability or necessity. 

In western literature human free- 
dom has always been shown as 
limited; in it Fate, the gods, or God 
has operated to restrict man’s free- 
dom to act as he chooses. Yet west- 
ern man has always thought of him- 
self as having a will of his own. The 
very conflict upon which dramatic 
literature depends originates in the 
opposition between the decrees of 
Fate, the wills of the gods, or the 
purpose of God and the will of man 
to assert his own independence. And 
tragedy, as a literary form, stems 
from man’s powerlessness to assert 
his will successfully in the face of 
forces stronger than himself. In his 
fiction Dreiser shifts only slightly 
from the traditional conception of 
man’s position in the universe. For 
the will he substitutes desire, for 
supernatural forces the demands of 
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society. Thus the conflict in his 
novels is based on the opposition be- 
tween the force of desire and the de- 
mands of society. 

Dreiser may think that these ele- 
ments are impersonal, and to a cer- 
tain extent, if we accept his terms, 
they are: desire has a biological basis; 
society is a collective order. But be- 
cause in fiction these factors must be 
embodied in the individual, of neces- 
sity they become personal. Thus 
Dreiser’s protagonists are all moved 
by strong personal desires, to rise in 
the social order, to be wealthy, to 
possess many women, and even to 
love. They are opposed not by social 
factors, but by people and, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, by conflicting 
elements within themselves. The 
romantic Hurstwood is opposed by 
the conventional Hurstwood, the 
amoral Cowperwood by the moral 
Edward Malia Butler, Jennie Ger- 
hardt and Lester Kane by members 
of the Kane family, the ambitious 
Clyde Griffiths by the passionate 
Clyde Griffiths. Dreiser may talk 
all he wants about “the force of sex,” 
““chemisms,” “‘varietism,” and the 
like, but they remain abstractions 
until they are embodied in the in- 
dividual. Once they are so embodied, 
they become subject to moral, as 
well as philosophical, interpretation. 

Dreiser, as a matter of fact, with- 
out himself passing moral judgment, 
asks that we do so. We may say that 
it is wrong of society to make it 
impossible for Jennie Gerhardt and 
Lester Kane to marry, but by society 
we mean the Kane family. It is true 
that, in opposing the marriage, mem- 
bers of the Kane family act in ac- 
cord with the social demands of their 
class; yet they also act as individuals. 
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As individuals they represent the 
particulars, as agents the universals. 
Their particular actions are subject 
to moral evaluation; the universals 
for which they are the agents will 
condition and inform their actions, 
but they do not make their actions 
inevitable. Dreiser says they do, be- 
cause according to his view the in- 
dividual acts in conformity with his 
conditioning when it is not in con- 
flict with anything else. When, how- 
ever, a conflict between condition- 
ing and desire arises, Dreiser then 
claims that the individual will act 
in accordance with desire. Yet as 
inevitable as this pattern of action 
appears to Dreiser, under certain 
conditions it is reversible, because 
the author sees the twin forces of 
convention and desire as being of 
equal strength. 

Hence Lester Kane is torn between 
his love for Jennie and the necessity 
of retaining his social and financial 
position. He can act at first on the 
force of his desire, but when he is 
later threatened with being virtually 
disinherited, he acts in conformity 
with the force of convention. If he 
can reverse his actions, it must be 
said that he is a free agent insofar 
as his choices are concerned. When 
he chooses not to be declassed, he 
has in mind the consequences that 
will result from whatever line of 
action he takes. Any choice made in 
terms of consequences is a free 
choice, as we understand the term, 
and as such it is subject to moral 
evaluation. We can say of it that it 
has led to a desired end and there- 
fore was good, or that it failed to 
lead to the desired end and was 
therefore bad. Kane himself evaluates 
the consequences of his decision when 
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he says to Jennie just prior to his 
death, “‘It wasn’t the right thing, 
after all.’” 

The novels in which the choices 
made by the protagonists are irre- 
versible are those in which the law, 
either moral or legal, has been 
broken. Hurstwood’s theft of his 
employers’ money, Cowperwood’s 
illegal use of the city’s funds, Clyde 
Griffiths’ not-so-ambiguous attitude 
toward Roberta Alden at the mo- 
ment of her drowning—these are ir- 
revocable; that is to say, they prevent 
the characters involved from re- 
turning to prior conditions. By 
stealing, Hurstwood cuts himself off 
from his class, and in consequence 
his slow decline sets in; by his shady 
dealings, Cowperwood finds himself 
isolated, although his setbacks result 
in good part from his involvements 
with women; by “not wanting” to 
save Roberta, Clyde Griffiths be- 
comes vulnerable to legal prosecu- 
tion. In each of these cases the pro- 
tagonist involved is doing something 
that he knows to be prohibited by 
law or moral custom; because they 
act freely in these prohibited situa- 
tions, Hurstwood, Cowperwood, and 
Clyde Griffiths can be held account- 
able for what they do. 

To be sure, Dreiser points out that 
the situations in which they find 
themselves are difficult and that the 
choices they make offer them “a 
way out” that not only is painless 
but also advantageous; but it is pre- 
cisely because they act for their own 
advantage in these situations that 
they must be held morally responsible 
for their actions. We may sympathize 
with them as Dreiser does, we may 
recognize in them motives that are 
all too human as Dreiser also does; 
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but all our sympathy and our recog- 
nition cannot lift from them the 
burden of personal responsibility. 
It is to be doubted that Dreiser him- 
self absolves them of it; he sees them 
as impelled to act as they do because 
of the circumstances of their lives, 
and he is very careful to dwell at 
great length on the reasons for their 
actions. He may see them as trapped, 
but he also endows them with wills 
of their own, and because he does, 
the case for the inevitability of their 
decisions is not an absolute one. 
Alternate actions are open to them; 
consequently, the moral law applies 
to them. 

The success of Dreiser’s novels de- 
pends to a large extent on the fact 
that his characters are free agents 
living in a middle-class society that 
both restricts the individual from 
acting on his desires and also puts 
great stress on the achievement by 
the individual of his objectives. In 
this society class lines are loosely 
drawn, with the result that the in- 
dividual is able to rise or descend 
in the social scale, and his success 
will depend to some. extent on his 
ability to better his original position. 
Money is the most important means 
of measurement, and if the indivi- 
dual is to rise, he must, somehow, 
gain possession of enough of it to 
secure him a place in the class he 
desires to enter. A good number of 
Dreiser’s characters begin with noth- 
ing; hence, their first problem is to 
acquire the means with which to 
satisfy their social ambitions. Com- 
plicating, and even complementing, 
the situations in which they find 
themselves is another strong factor, 
sexual activity. 

In every one of the novels sexual 
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activity, usually of the kind not 
sanctioned by society, is the means 
by which the central characters suc- 
ceed or fail in their quest for social 
and financial security. Carrie Meeber 
and Jennie Gerhardt are projected 
into the middle class by their re- 
lationships with Drouet and Hurst- 
wood on the one hand, and with 
Lester Kane on the other. Cowper- 
wood’s financial defeats result par- 
tially from his tampering with the 
daughters and wives of his associates. 
Eugene Witla’s personal problems 
and consequent inability to paint 
originate in his sexual dissatisfaction 
with marriage. Clyde Griffiths’ 
failure stems directly from his 
strongly passionate nature. And 
finally, Solon Barnes’s world disin- 
tegrates completely because of the 
sexual activity of his younger son. 
Dreiser’s use of sex as a force is 
the means by which he individualizes 
his characaters’ search for a more 
satisfactory way of life, and it is also 
the means by which he introduces 
conflict. On the one hand, his 
characters find that only through 
unsanctioned sexual activity can 
they reach their objectives or satisfy 
their desires; on the other hand, the 
personal relationships they enter into 
run contrary to the standards estab- 
lished by society for the guidance of 
conduct. With the dilemma thus set 
up, Dreiser’s novels begin. If his 
characters had been endowed with 
the unconventional attitudes with 
which they could synchronize their 
unconventional behavior, their prob- 
lems would be comparatively minor. 
But with the exception of Cowper- 
wood and Aileen Butler, Dreiser’s 
people are basically conventional in 
their outlook. They want to be mem- 
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bers in good standing of the society 
whose values they flaunt. Because 
they fail to understand that their 
unconventional behavior automati- 
cally sets them apart, banishes them, 
so to speak, from the orthodox 
group, they fail in the end where 
at first they had succeeded. 

Hurstwood is the most obvious 
example. In running off with Carrie, 
he satisfies his desire; because in other 
respects his values are those of the 
middle class, he cannot make the 
adjustments necessary to his changed 
condition in life. He hopes to pick 
up in New York where he had left 
off in Chicago. His reputation means 
a good deal to him, and when he 
realizes that he cannot re-establish 
it, he lacks the resources with which 
to build a different kind of life, and 
so his disintegration sets in. 

Only when Dreiser’s characters 
realize that continued unorthodox 
behavior will cause them to be exiled 
permanently from the group with 
which they are in sympathy and with 
which they need to be identified, 
and when they take the necessary 
action, can they once more be ac- 
cepted. But in conforming to the 
demands of society, they find it 
necessary to act contrary to their 
inclinations. Neither Jennie Ger- 
hardt nor Lester Kane wants to give 
the other up, yet they both know 
that their continued association with 
each other would be catastrophic. 
Jennie is willing enough to accept 
social ostracism, but Kane would be 
destroyed by it, and it is with this 
realization that they part. 

All of Dreiser’s novels are based 
on the dreams of their major pro- 
tagonists, and all of the protagonists, 
with the exception of Solon Barnes, 
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are willing to break the moral code 
in order to achieve their dreams. 
Carrie dreams of a station in life 
commensurate with her estimate of 
herself and her needs, Jennie of a life 
devoted to the welfare of the people 
she loves, Cowperwood of economic 
power and the possession of many 
women, Eugene Witla of the free- 
dom that he thinks will enable him 
to become a great artist, Clyde Grif- 
fiths of a life of grace and ease. Only 
Solon Barnes is satisfied with what 
he has and can be ill at ease when he 
becomes wealthy; but at the end of 
his life, even he can dream of a re- 
turn to the values he has seen smashed 
by various members of his family 
and by his business associates. 

With the exception of Cowper- 
wood, all of Dreiser’s people are 
working toward a goal approved by 
society, namely the bettering of their 
original social position in life. Cow- 
perwood must be excepted, because, 
although his search for tremendous 
wealth is of itself acceptable to so- 
ciety, the means he employs are 
frowned upon; curiously enough, 
however, once he amasses his great 
wealth and acquires the power that 
automatically goes with it, society 
and Dreiser as well begin to regard 
him with awe and esteem. The other 
characters, lacking Cowperwood’s 
ruthlessness, are faced with a much 
more difficult struggle. For sooner 
or later they discover that if they are 
to realize their dreams, they are 
going to have to compromise with 
the moral code; once they do so, 
society withdraws approval of their 
aims. Dreiser, in other words, seems 
to have adopted the view that the 
struggle for a more comfortable 
way of life, while it is approved in 
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principle by society, calls for meth- 
ods that society condemns. And, in 
a sense, his work can be taken as an 
attack on the American success 
dream which, as he sees it, both sanc- 
tions and even demands dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the individual 
with his original status in life, and 
also disapproves of the methods 
necessary to the individual who aims 
to better his status. 


To Dreiser, then, American mid- 
dle-class society is immoral, and it 
might be logical to think that he 
would treat as hypocrites the indivi- 
duals in whom the prevailing atti- 
tudes are embodied. But as a rule he 
does not. Only in the cases of several 
of Cowperwood’s fellow financiers 
does he openly develop people as 
less honest than they make them- 
selves out to be; moreover, Cowper- 
wood’s most important antagonist, 
Edward Malia Butler, who represents 
what can be called the normal world, 
is as honest as he can be in his finan- 
cial activities and strongly convinced 
of the essential rightness of his reli- 
gious position. Angela Blue Witla, 
Samuel Griffiths, and the Reverend 
Mr. Duncan McMillan, to name but 
a few upholders of the conventional 
order, are sincere in their beliefs and 
genuinely troubled by any deviation 
from the moral code. Dreiser may 
be critical of their values, but he 
always treats the individual with 
dignity and understanding, reserving 
his attacks for the ideas that lie be- 
hind behavior. And in his last com- 
pleted novel, The Bulwark, he la- 
ments the fact that in a world de- 
voted to the pursuit of money and 
indiscriminate pleasure, it is no 
longer possible to live according to 
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an honorable code of ethics. 

It is possible and, in fact, neces- 
sary, if we are to understand 
Dreiser’s view of the moral situation, 
to read the earlier novels in the light 
of the ideas expressed in The Bul- 
wark. If we do so, we find not that 
Dreiser is a naturalist, but that he 
envisions the individual as caught 
between the ideal and the actual. 
Endowed with desires that conflict 
with the ideals of society, but at the 
same time pushed by society to 
satisfy these desires, he finds himself 
punished if he does so, socially and 
personally frustrated if he does not. 
To live with any degree of satisfac- 
tion in such a world, he must be com- 
pletely ruthless, as was Cowperwood, 
or equipped with unassailable in- 
tegrity, as was Solon Barnes. And 
even Barnes’s integrity cannot pre- 
serve him from the decay that is 
implicit in the new world’s values. 
Cowperwood’s ruthlessness is admir- 
ably suited to the new spirit, and it 
is significant that he should be the 
only one of Dreiser’s figures to 
achieve any lasting satisfaction. 

To a certain extent Carrie Meeber 
arrives also at satisfaction of sorts, 
in that her success as an actress as- 
sures her of the money she needs; 
perhaps she is not ruthless in quite 
the same way as Cowperwood, yet 
her success is dependent on the de- 
gree to which she can remain emo- 
tionally aloof from the men in her 
life. All the other major characters 
in the novels fail in their attempts 
to realize their dreams because, al- 
though their objectives are approved 
by society, they can be achieved only 
at the cost of antagonizing this very 
same society; and since these people 
are so constituted that they need 
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social approval, they are unable to 
survive once they have been con- 
demned. Hurstwood, Jennie Ger- 
hardt, Lester Kane, Eugene Witla, 
and Clyde Griffiths are all people 
who, once their desires or activities 
are disapproved of by society, must 
either abandon their objectives or 
resort to violent methods that 
alienate them even further from the 
group with which they need to be 
identified. 

Thus Dreiser’s novels take place 
in a society that is itself constantly 
passing judgment on its members. 
It is a society in conflict with itself 
over the values it actually lives by 
and those it thinks it lives by. From 
it Dreiser isolates a number of repre- 
sentative individuals, sets them in 
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motion, and renders their lives in 
terms of the difficulties they en- 
counter with the problems arising 
from the moral ambiguities that en- 
velop their activities. By dwelling 
so insistently on moral questions, by 
endowing his characters with wills 
of their own, and by confronting 
them with real choices, Dreiser 
enables the reader to pass moral 
judgment on the characters them- 
selves as well as on the society in 
which they live. Whatever import- 
ance Dreiser’s novels have derives 
from his moral seriousness. This 
moral seriousness appears again and 
again in the rendering of his 
characters’ lives and in the social 
context into which they are pro- 
jected. 


Heirloom 


Miprep CousENsS 


I think of Emily as a cameo: 

Her poems are cut in onyx or in sard, 

The words embossed in curious design 
Upon a somber background plain and hard. 


Her Amherst forebears live within her mind, 
Her code is that of any Puritan; 

And yet there blossoms, light against the dark, 
Essence of Emily, the real woman. 


Foxglove and violet, bobolink and bee, 

Snowflake and star reveal her heart’s true measure, 
Rome never carved a finer, purer gem— 

So do I cherish her, this most rare treasure. 


The Gesture 


Mary Warp Brown 


ee O we are asking a few 
S alumnae to come back and 
help us plan an appropriate 
celebration,” the letter said. “You 
will be guests of the college for the 
week end.” 

Corrie found herself smiling. She 
knew why they were inviting her. 
Jim was a successful lawyer and they 
thought she might be good for a 
donation. Poor old Newton — the 
“institute for female women” she 
used to call it—-still in need of funds. 

Like a ribbon, twisted and faded, 
her thoughts wound back to the 
small southern campus with its aging 
buildings and aged trees, its per- 
vasive quiet broken only by sounds 
of practice from the music hall or 
the distant call of a mourning dove. 
Unconsciously she dotted the scene 
with nice young girls whose mothers 
had more or less obviously made 
them go there. She herself had all 
but kicked and screamed, wanting 
to be at the University where Jim 


was. 

She had certainly been no shining 
light at Newton. In retrospect her 
only contribution seemed vaguely 
decorative—maid in the May Court, 
class beauty, model for occasional 
publicity pictures . . . But she had 
got Jim in the end, so all was well. 
She was even a little proud now that 
she had gone to Newton. It was like 
having a good family connection, in 
a way, and to her surprise she 
wanted very much to go back—to 
see her old room and sit beneath the 
Senior Oak, to hug the gentle old 


maids dedicated to making ladies of 
their charges. To let them see how 
well she had done, maybe. . . 

She went to the phone at once. 
Her mother would be delighted to 
look after the children. Mrs. Rankin 
loved Newton. She was one of the 
coy old graduates who couldn’t re- 
call her year. With a white-gloved 
hand, she waved time away. “My 
dear, we had to walk a chalk line 
back then...” 

“What’ll I wear, Mother?” Corrie 
thought out loud. 

“Go to Birmingham and buy 
yourself a lovely outfit!” 

“Going to Birmingham wouldn’t 
help. Nothing fits any more, and 
you know about alterations . . .” 

“Then get someone to make you 
something smart. I’ll tell you who 
to get — Harriet Martin. Someone 
wrote me that she sews beautifully.” 

“Harriet takes in sewing?” 

“Yes. The poor child’s husband is 
not ... a good provider.” 

Corrie hung up and thought it 
over. She would have to look nice 
if she went back to Newton. But 
she didn’t want to call Harriet. She 
hadn’t even been to see her since she 
moved out there. 

“We're not straight yet,” Harriet 
had said, the day they ran into each 
other in the grocery store. She was 
bone-thin, and seemed in a great 
hurry. Her brown eyes looked a 
little desperate. Corrie was shocked. 
Harriet had been Miss Everything 
at Newton. She was smart, attrac- 
tive, talented . . . Who would have 
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dreamed she would end up sewing 
for people? 

Corrie was busy thinking up an 
ideal back-to-college wardrobe for 
a rather hippy alumna, when the 
phone rang. 

“I called her,” Mrs. Rankin an- 
nounced. 

“Called who?” 

“Harriet, of course. She’ll be glad 
to get you ready. She said come to- 
morrow afternoon ... I want to send 
her some japonicas, Coralie. Don’t 
let me forget it.” 

“Aren’t you sort of pushing me, 
Mother?” 

“Certainly I am. I wouldn’t have 
you miss going to Newton. And it 
might help Harriet.” 

“But this isn’t a matter of charity, 
Mother. How do you know she’s 
any good?” 

“Of course she’s good. I knew her 
mother!” 

Corrie sighed. “Before you send 
me, you’d better prepare me. What 
exactly is wrong with her hus- 
band?” 

There was a significant pause. 
When Mrs. Rankin gave out in- 
formation she wanted it distin- 
guished from gossip. 

“He drinks,” she whispered as 
though someone, God perhaps, might 
be listening. “They say he was 
lovely . . . perfectly all right... 
before the war. But he was wounded 
you know, and can’t pull himself 
together.” 

Harriet lived five miles in the 
country, and Corrie started out di- 
rectly after lunch. On the front seat 
beside her were patterns, materials, 
and a tray of camellias. 

The February day felt like spring, 
with a bright sun warm on Corrie’s 
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shoulder. Clover had begun to show 
green beneath dead winter grasses. 
Jonquils bloomed in abandoned yards 
along the way, making one wonder 
who put out the bulbs, where they 
had gone, and why. But Corrie did 
not enjoy the drive. She dreaded 
this afternoon. She didn’t enjoy 
people who were down on their luck. 
They made one feel guilty somehow 
—and besides, they were always com- 
plaining ... 

Harriet’s house was a once-fine 
colonial cottage, gently falling apart 
behind magnolia trees. Here were 
japonicas in truth, Corrie thought, 
admiring the venerable bushes 
covered with old-fashioned blossoms. 
Back of the house a tin-roofed barn 
had been built too close. His family 
rented this small dairy farm, Corrie’s 
mother had said, and she did the 
work. 

Harriet was evidently waiting. 
She came out with two little cleaned- 
up girls who were very pretty. Four 
children, Mother said. Corrie had a 
great urge to wave gaily and drive 
a 

But Harriet put her quickly at 
ease. “These are my daughters,” she 
said with proper pride. Then, “Run 
play, like good girls.” 

She chose to be all business. Here 
was a job to do, and she was to do 
it. She led the way into the house, 
and without delay Corrie’s materials 
were spread on an old round dining 
table. Harriet inspected the patterns 
professionally. 

“Let’s get your statistics,” she 
said, standing up with a measuring 
tape. 

While she measured, Corrie looked 
about. There was nothing to see but 
the meagerness of poverty, the neat- 
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ness of industry. There was no sign 
of prosperity anywhere, except an 
old secretary, very handsome, and an 
irrelevant pier mirror that Harriet 
said had been her mother’s. 

Harriet kept watching a clock on 
the mantle. “Excuse me,” she re- 
marked once, and hurried back — 
way back to what Corrie supposed 
was the kitchen. 

Returning without explanation, 
she picked up a pattern. ““Hadn’t we 
better simplify this skirt, Corrie, 
since you’ve put on weight?” 

My taste is being challenged, 
Corrie thought. And she’s right! 

There was to be a suit. (Corrie 
was afraid of homemade suits, but 
Harriet said she’d made several.) 
And a good black dress, Corrie 
hoped. She’d gone overboard on ma- 
terial. That much at least would be 
good. 

All questions answered, Harriet 
stood up as though the interview 
were over. 

“When I come to town for 
groceries, I’ll bring them for a fit- 
ting,” she said. 

With a poised Newton smile, she 
said goodbye at the door and closed 
it at once. 

Going down the walk, Corrie saw 
the two little girls playing house be- 
neath a tree. One was sweeping the 
ground with the stub of a broom. 
The other was arranging a tea set 
on a large flat rock. They were 
chattering obliviously. When Corrie 
slammed the car door they looked 
up. She smiled and waved and they 
waved back solemnly. 

Cute children, Corrie reflected, 
as she drove off. Smiling to herself, 
she thought how full of surprises 
life could be. Here she had planned 
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to spend the afternoon wallowing in 
Harriet’s misery, and Harriet hadn’t 
let her! There had been no breath of 
apology, no mention of better times. 
There hadn’t been a hint of a bid for 
sympathy. You had to hand it to 
Harriet... 

But why didn’t she leave him? 
Why didn’t she get herself a good 
job somewhere? She could... . 

The picture of two little girls be- 
neath a tree flashed through her 
mind as if in answer. 

Driving fast out of habit, Corrie 
thought perhaps someone should do 
something for Harriet. But what? 
If she could really sew, Corrie might 
recommend her around... But then 
Harriet would get so she wouldn’t 
do a thing for her. It had been 
Corrie’s experience that if you found 
a good dressmaker, a good yard man, 
or a good ironer, it was best to keep 
your mouth strictly shut. 

She could get Harriet into the Fine 
Arts Club; but what would she do 
at her time to entertain? She couldn’t 
have a meeting out there. Ugh! 

Corrie turned into her own drive 
with relief, but details of the short 
trip kept cropping up in her mind 
all afternoon. She was glad that she 
and Jim were invited out for dinner. 

At the party, she made no mention 
of a new dressmaker come to town. 
After a toddy or two she forgot 
about Harriet. Not until she was in 
bed and awake from overeating did 
she remember her old schoolmate 
and the two little girls beneath the 
tree. Now she pictured the boys too, 
staring solemnly from the window 
of a yellow school bus, books stacked 
neatly on their bony knees. 

No wonder Harriet’s eyes looked 


desperate. Think of all that work. 
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The cooking, the washing and iron- 
ing... housework... 

Corrie got up and took something 
for indigestion. Then, thinking of 
her own easy, ordered days, she fell 
asleep. A gentle wind stirred the 
nylon curtains and passed over the 
good mahogany of chest and chair, 
dresser and bed. Corrie and Jim were 
inert mounds beneath an electric 
blanket. In the frilly room adjoining 
slept a twelve year old girl, and down 
the hall a boy three years younger. 
The sturdy brick house was like a 
barricade around them. 

When Harriet called to say she 
was on her way for the fitting, 
Corrie went out to the kitchen. 

“Fix a nice tray when this lady 
comes,” she told the perfect little 
maid she had trained herself. “Use 
the pretty coffee pot and loaf sugar. 
Do we have fresh cookies? Good.” 

Harriet’s hair had been blown by 
the wind. There was a run in her 
stocking. Carrying her sewing in a 
large suit box, she seemed not to 
notice Corrie’s new house as they 
passed through. In the bedroom, she 
simply took out the skeleton of a 
jacket, a skirt, and an old pin 
cushion. 

Corrie felt very fat as she took off 
her dress. 

“Anyway, I'll take up more room 
at Newton than I did before,” she 
said. 

“Take a deep breath,” said Harriet 
with a pleasant, noncommittal smile. 

The skirt was finished but for 
button and hem. It fit like a glove 
but an old, easy glove. The fit was 
perfect. Harriet helped Corrie into 
the coat, still unlined. It looked right 
even so. The black dress, still without 
a zipper, promised to be stunning. 
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In the mirror Corrie studied herself 
with faint surprise. ““You’re a won- 
der,” she said sincerely. 

“Oh, they’re not finished yet.” 
Harriet was down on her knees 
marking the hem. “Do you have 
a fur piece, Corrie?” 

“As a matter of fact, I do.” 

“A little fur would help that suit.” 
Harriet stopped putting in pins. 
“What is yours?” 

“Mink,” said Corrie. “Silver blue.” 

For a brief moment, Harriet stared 
pensively into space. A tiny wistful 
smile perched on her lips. Her 
roughened, well-shaped hands were 
still. “I bought it on a sale,” Corrie 
said quickly. 

Harriet bent over the marker. 

“Turn just a little,” she said, and 
all Corrie could see was the top of 
her head, going grey. 

Corrie was more than pleased. She 
was delighted! Already she could see 
herself at Newton, being admired, 
envied a little . . . Oh, she would 
look like Mrs. Horace Aster, Jim 
would say. 

“Let’s have coffee in the living 
room,” she said gaily, as Harriet 
folded up her treasures. “It’s all 
ready.” 

“No, thanks.” 


Harriet was already 
clutching the big box. “The girls 
are outside, waiting.” 

“Oh, the idea! Why didn’t ™ 
bring them in? I'll go get them . 


“No, really.” Harriet smiled. “I 
have ‘promises to keep, and miles to 
go before I sleep . . .. Remember 
Frost in Contemporary Lit?” 

Corrie did not go out with her— 
she seemed too anxious to be gone— 
but through the windows she 
watched the beat-up old car drive 
off, with two little heads sticking 
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up in the back. 

She went to the kitchen, where 
the tray was all ready. 

“The lady couldn’t stay this time,” 
she told the perfect little maid, who 
was glad. 

She’d forgotten the most im- 
portant thing of all, finding out 
what Harriet’s price would be. 

Corrie called her mother just be- 
fore she left. 

“My ‘trousseau’ is ready, Mother. 
How much do you think she'll 
charge?” 

““Oh, she’ll be reasonable I’m sure.” 

“But she sews like a modiste or 
something, and I know she needs the 
money.” 

“She'll probably ask thirty dollars 
—twenty for the suit and ten for 
the dress.” 

“That’s what I figured. I want 
to take along enough, you know, and 
not burden her with a check out 
there.” 

Winter had returned for this trip, 
it seemed. The bare trees looked 
paralyzed against a fluid grey sky. 
The wind carried a threat of rain. 
A lone buzzard soared and flapped 
his wings, and soared again. 

What if she ruined the button 
holes, Corrie thought. It’s the finish 
that counts, and she’d never seen a 
seamstress yet who did everything 
right. She’d probably built herself 
up for a let-down. 

Harriet’s house looked drearier in 
bad weather. The japonica bushes 
had shed, and their shattered flowers 
lay huddled around them, dying. 
Corrie knocked and waited, then 
knocked again before there was a 
sound of hurrying footsteps. 

Harriet wore an apron. Her eyes 
looked more desperate than ever, as 
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though she had stepped briefly out 
of a crisis. 

“Did you have to wait long?” she 
apologized. “I meant to be listening.” 

While she went for the finished 
garments, Corrie waited in a battered 
overstuffed chair. There’s no sense 
in being this bad off, she thought, 
looking distastefully at the bare floor 
and the studio couch that served as 
sofa. Harriet should take her chil- 
dren and leave. She could do better 
than this alone... 

Harriet brought the clothes on 
hangers, holding them carefully 
aloft. She snapped on a ceiling light 
before holding them out before 
Corrie. 

The suit was in front. For a 
moment Corrie felt the way she did 
in an exclusive shop where the 
clothes were so fine the customers 
were not allowed to paw through 
the racks .. . What a heavenly suit! 
Unconsciously she put out her 
hand... 

But a‘saleslady did not snatch it 
away ... Corrie undid a button in 
a perfect button hole and peeped 
at the lining. Inside and out it was 
perfect. It was worthy of the De- 
signer’s Room at Loveman’s. 

“Oh, Harriet,” was all she could 
say. 

The dress was as simple and ele- 
gant as anyone could wish. It was the 
essence of good black dresses. 

Corrie’s heart gave a little leap of 
joy. These lovely clothes were hers, 
and so cheap . . . Why, that suit 
would be out of reach in a store. 

She was still staring in admiration, 
when a side door opened abruptly 
and a man appeared. Both women 
turned in surprise as he entered. 
Apparently he meant to pass 
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through, believing the room to be 
empty. Seeing the two women, he 
started back at once. 

“Come on in, Bill,” Harriet said 
evenly. “Come speak to Corrie.” 

“I’m not... dressed,” he said, 
touching the open collar of his shirt 
in confusion. His hair was rumpled 
as from lying down. 

“Corrie doesn’t care. She’s an old 
friend from Newton. My husband, 
Bill,” said Harriet. 

He inclined his head. 

“Your wife has made me a trous- 
seau,” said Corrie. “I never saw such 
beautiful sewing.” 

“Harriet is an artist,” he said, as 
though anyone should know. He was 
tall and very thin, so thin his belt 
rode his hip bones. He looked ill, not 
drunk. And ravaged as it was, his 
face was memorable — one of the 
handsomest Corrie ever saw. 

Harriet held out her free hand in 
a gesture of affection. He took it 
and smiled—such a friendly smile 
for a man to give his wife. Then he 
bowed quickly out. 

“I’m glad you like the clothes,” 
Harriet said, closing the incident like 
a little secret door. “It’s so reward- 
ing that way.” 

“Like them? I love them! Now, 
how much do I owe you?” 

Harriet was folding the suit, put- 
ting it in the box. 

“Fifteen dollars will be plenty,” 
she said. 

Corrie caught her breath. 

“What, Harriet? I didn’t hear...” 

“Fifteen,” she said, quite dis- 
tinctly. “Ten for the suit and five 
for the dress.” 

Corrie stopped with her hand in 
her purse. She started to protest .. . 
then thought better of it. She took 
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out an extra five dollar bill; but 
while Harriet folded the dress, she 
slipped it back in her bill fold. 

Harriet put the money in her 
pocket without looking. 

“Have a good time,” she said, 
handing the box to Corrie. 

“I wish you were going too,” said 
Corrie. 

Harriet smiled. “I'll help plan the 
next centennial.” 

“Where are the girls, by the way?” 
Corrie asked as they walked together 
to the car. 

“They’ve been sick all week.” A 
deep, vertical furrow plowed down 
Harriet’s brow. 

“Have you had a doctor?” 

“No, I’m the doctor.” She smiled, 
deftly closing another little door. 

In the rear view mirror, Corrie 
watched her hurry back up the walk, 
arms folded, shoulders hunched 
against the wind. 

When would she take out the 
money and look? 

Corrie’s face burned. She should 
have insisted on paying what the 
work was worth. She should have 
said, “You must up your prices, my 
girl. Nobody around here can sew 
like this.” 

Worst of all she began to suspect 
that Harriet was deliberately cheap 
because it was ber, and Newton... 


Behind the wheel of the big car 
Jim had given her for Christmas, 
Corrie drove very fast, as if to put 
the whole thing behind her. She tried 
to think of a hat, just the right hat, 
for her suit. But instead she kept 
remembering that gesture of Har- 
riet’s, when she held out her hand 
to her husband. What had it meant? 
Was it possible that she loved him 
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. .. a wreck like that, who had 
ruined her life? 

Corrie wondered how she would 
feel toward Jim if he went to pieces. 
But she couldn’t imagine it . . . Her 
/. was so hot she felt positively 

But passing the homes of her 
friends on the outskirts of town, she 
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began to recover. They were pretty 
new houses rather like her own; and 
thinking of their occupants, Corrie 
had to smile. Better build up a ward- 
robe for summer, she decided—one 
for herself and one for her daughter. 
Better get all the fine sewing she 
could, before everyone else got in 


on the kill. 


Watercolor 


SAMUEL J. Hazo 


Leaves cartwheel across a dock. 
Gray gulls with woodcock beaks 
widen their wings like seahawks 
arched for prey. 


Bunched in fleets on the harbor 
tugs budge and butt in miniature 
by men-o’-war nudging to anchor. 
Idly on the quay 


sailor and sentinel and caulker 
watch flotsam afloat and sticks 
bobbing high as buoys by a pier 
slick with algae 


while waves burst on black rocks, 
and gulls in gray clouds gather, 
cawing, over dinghies and decks 
or skim the sea. 


Emancipation 


RosANNE SMITH RoBINSON 


HEN the drill hit the 
W nerve, Emily sank her 
teeth into the soft flesh of 


Dr. Purseglove’s plump finger. From 
the center of her being, which was 
at that moment in the crater of her 
lower left first molar, she heard 
him say “Damn.” As the white flash 
of pain subsided, she opened her eyes 
and looked contritely at Dr. Purse- 
glove and rubbed her knuckles hard 
against her jaw. Dr. Purseglove 
mournfully examined his finger. He 
had a small face with a pouty mouth 
and a sloping chin, and at the best 
of times he seemed about to cry. 
Now he looked desolate. 

“I’m sorry,” Emily said to the 
man who had hurt her so. 

Dr. Purseglove nodded and took 
a piece of cotton, soaked it with 
alcohol, and wiped off his finger. 
“I guess we'll have to take it out,” 
he said. 

“T guess so,” Emily said. She felt 
pleased to be making so important 
a decision by herself and martyred 
to think that at fifteen, in the prime 
of life, she was losing so major a 
tooth as a molar. Mother was right, 
she thought to herself. My teeth are 
going to rot right out of my head. 
She tried to remember the number 
of times she had brushed her teeth 
since Mother had died. It was six 
months and two days now. 

Dr. Purseglove injected the novo- 
caine in the hinge of her jaw. Emily 
gripped the arms of the chair and 
hummed a little tune, but she didn’t 
feel anything really. Dr. Purseglove 


examined his finger again, ran his 
tongue over his lower lip, and 
whistled tunelessly for a moment. 
Then he picked up what looked like 
pliers or a wire cutter from the tray 
in front of Emily. He stood beside 
her, facing her, holding the instru- 
ment behind his back, and smiled 
sadly at her left ear lobe. Emily 
sighed and laid her head back 
sacrificially and opened her mouth. 
She heard the crunch of bone leav- 
ing bone, and then she was spitting 
into the little white basin, and Dr. 
Purseglove was smiling at the dis- 
colored molar in the vise of his pliers. 
Emily rinsed her mouth twice and 
nodded when Dr. Purseglove told her 
to put a hot water bottle on her 
jaw if it should give her any trouble 
during the night. 

Her legs felt wobbly for the first 
two blocks and she stopped from 
time to time and surreptitiously spit 
an accumulation of blood into a bush 
or hedge that was still the light fresh 
green of late spring. As she turned 
the corner of the long tree-flanked 
block where she lived with her 
brother Tom and her sister Helen 
in a brown shingle double, Emily 
looked hopefully to see if Mrs. 
Brewster were sitting on her front 
porch. She felt an urgency to tell 
someone about having her tooth 
pulled. But Mrs. Brewster was evi- 
dently inside getting dinner for “my 
boys.” 

Mrs. Brewster had a high freckled 
forehead like a brown egg, reddish 
fine hair, and a large heavily lipped 
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Sometimes when she saw them all 
three together Emily was so struck 
by their absolute resemblance that 
she could think of nothing to say. 
Nobody ever mentioned a Mr. Brew- 
ster. Maybe he hadn’t been able to 
think of anything to say either. 

As soon as Emily stepped from 
the small square concrete porch into 
the living room, with its half-panel- 
ling of dark stained wood and oat- 
meal wallpaper, she sensed that Tom 
and Helen were not coming home 
for dinner. She had developed a 
telepathy about it. Maddy, the maid, 
would be sitting out in the kitchen 
staring at the clock. 

Emily and Tom and Helen had 
moved into this house after Mother 
had gone to the hospital, and nobody 
had done anything except push the 
furniture into reasonably suitable 
positions against the walls. Mother 
would only change it when she got 
home. She would transform the 
dinginess into something as bright 
and sure as herself. Except that she 
had never got home. Sometimes at 
dinner they would try to guess what 
she would have done—what color 
of paint she would have slapped over 
the oatmeal wallpaper, what piece of 
furniture she would have put where. 
But they were never sure enough to 
do it themselves. Nobody could guess 
what Mother would really have done. 

Emily went up to the bathroom 
and rinsed her mouth. The socket 
was still bleeding, and the novocaine 
had worn off enough now so that 
she felt the beginning of a dull ache 
and a sensation of rawness. 

She went down in the kitchen and 
found that Maddy was not staring 
at the clock: her head was down on 
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the kitchen cabinet, cradled on a 
long scrawny black arm. She was 
dozing. The lid was bouncing on a 
pot on the stove. Emily turned down 
the flame, and, as she did, Maddy 
startled awake. She was so dark she 
seemed to have purple in her skin, 
like oil in sunlight. When she walked 
around the house she kept her eyes 
down as though looking for some- 
thing small she had lost. Her eyes 
were slanted obliquely from Emily 
now as she said, “Your brother sister 
call. They ain’t home for dinner.” 

“Oh,” Emily said resignedly. She 
wondered where they were going, 
but Maddy wouldn’t tell her if she 
knew. 

“Your dinner ready,” Maddy said, 
and she turned off the fire under the 
pot. It was only quarter to five but 
Emily did not protest. There was no 
reason for Maddy to stay around if 
Tom and Helen weren’t coming. 
Maddy brought forth her words as 
slowly as bricks, as though the act 
caused her acute physical pain, and 
since Mother’s death Emily was 
afraid of pain. She was afraid of 
Maddy. 

“I had a tooth pulled,” Emily said 
pleadingly, and she touched the 
socket for the first time with her 
tongue, but Maddy only made a low 
moan to show that she had heard. 
Emily went into the dining room 
and sat down dutifully at the big 
round table. It was so dark that even 
on this bright spring evening it was 
necessary to turn on the overhead 
lights. The fixture held the same 
bulbs that had been there when they 
moved in—small orangish low-watt 
bulbs that cast a muted light remind- 
ing Emily of a movie theater ten 
minutes before the film was to begin. 


EMANCIPATION 


Emily drank down the warm blood- 
colored tomato juice. When Mother 
was alive the tomato juice was 
brought to the table chilled to ici- 
ness, with a large wedge of lemon 
and a little island of Worcestershire 
sauce waiting to be stirred up with 
the salt and pepper. And‘on Sundays 
the butter was made into little balls 
and dredged with minced parsley. 
It was fun, at first, for the food to 
be so different, but now at night, 
before she fell asleep, Emily would 
remember the meals they used to 
have. 

Maddy took away the empty glass, 
and planked down a steamy plate of 
stew. Squares of fatty-edged meat 
and knuckly-looking pieces of car- 
rots, and potatoes with black eyes 
unexcised, lay inert in grey-brown 
gravy. Miserably Emily began to eat. 
There was a taste of cornstarch, and 
there were no onions. It occurred to 
her that she didn’t really have to eat 
it, but the idea was such a sacrilege 
that she closed it off and clamped 
her teeth down on a great tough cube 
of meat and winced at the pain. The 
novocaine had almost worn off, but 
she went on eating. The Rule was, 
when Mother was alive, that you 
never wasted food; if it was some- 
thing new you tried at least one bite. 
But, then, when Mother was alive 
no one wanted to waste food. It was 
too good. 

When Maddy brought the pack- 
aged pudding that she had contrived 
to make lumpy, she said in her low 
tragicomedy voice, “You tell your 
sister I’se leaving. I’se going down 
home. My old mother—she’s sick.” 

“All right,” Emily said and 
started to eat her pudding. Maddy 
waited another minute and then 
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went back to the kitchen. Helen 
would be furious because she hadn’t 
asked a lot of questions like did 
Maddy have a relative or friend who 
might want the job. But she didn’t 
like Maddy, and she was glad she 
was going. Emily looked at the limp 
pudding on the spoon and put it 
back untouched. As she went up- 
stairs to her room she felt the drama, 
the glory, the loyalty of her act. 

She called it her room, but she 
didn’t feel that it really belonged to 
her even though Mother had never 
been in this particular house. It had 
been saved as her mother’s bedroom, 
and her father had become an oc- 
casional, larger-than-life-size visitor 
in it. Then a week after the funeral, 
just before her father had gone back 
to Panama, he and Helen had decided 
that it was silly for Emily not to have 
a room for herself, and she had 
moved out of the room she had 
shared with Helen. At first the little 
dimity-skirted vanity table and the 
candlewick bedspreads had been 
painfully evocative of Mother. Emily 
had taken great care of everything, 
carefully folding the spread each 
night, never sitting on the mattress, 
pulling the shades in daytime so the 
rose-clouded carpet would not fade. 
Now she sat on the twin bed enjoy- 
ing the guilty tingle of having 
thwarted Maddy, and she saw that 
the bedspreads were grimy around 
the hem and the vanity skirt 
lank and grey, with dust woofers in 
the corners. There was another 
scratch on the birdseye-maple 
bureau. And she had never bought 
the caster cups. 

She heard the back screen door 
slam and Maddy’s footsteps coming 
around the sidewalk and out to the 
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street. She undressed, deciding she 
could wear her slip another day, and 
washed and got into her pajamas. 
When she climbed into bed, wishing 
the sheets were clean as they always 
had been when they were ill as chil- 
dren, it was not yet seven. Mother 
changed the sheets every day when 
they were sick and brought them 
thick creamy egg nogs and poached 
eggs on the flowered plates she had 
painted herself when she was at con- 
vent school in St. Louis. I must be 
brave, Emily thought as she touched 
her swollen jaw. I must learn to 
suffer, and she snuggled down and 
opened her book and began doggedly 
to read. 

But she had read only two chap- 
ters of The Prizoner of Zenda when 
the pain became too distracting, 
and she threw the covers aside and 
went down to the kitchen which 
still smelled of the vile stew. 

Emily sat on the stool, while she 
waited for water to boil for the hot 
water bottle and stared at her bare 
toes. She had lost her bedroom 
slippers when they moved. Mother 
always said only the Irish or white 
trash went around in their bare feet, 
and Emily remembered Mother’s 
shocked face when she had started to 
clean her finger nails one day at the 
table. There were a great many 
things you had to learn if you were 
going to be respectable. Emily 
pressed one foot down on the floor 
until her toes splayed out, and she 
reflected that toes were fairly horrid 
things if you just looked at them and 
nothing else. 

The kettle blew steam and Emily 
filled the hot water bottle. Back in 
bed, she decided against trying to 
read and lay with her swollen cheek 
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against the towel-wrapped bag and 
listened to the footsteps on the side- 
walk outside, and tried to decide 
from the cadence who the person 
might be and where he might be 
going. She knew Tom’s and Helen’s 
steps well, but she did not expect 
them this early. After all neither of 
them knew she had to have her tooth 
pulled. Helen would say, “Why 
didn’t you call me? I’d have come 
straight home. Can’t I trust you 
about anything?” Helen now said 
the same things Mother would say 
and even put her hands on her hips 
and tapped her foot several times like 
a comma sign when she was angry. 
The heat of the bottle was comfort- 
ing, and Emily closed her eyes and 
tried to think of something pleasant, 
like when Mother was alive. 

When she woke up, the room was 
dark and the hot water bottle had 
fallen from the bed, and her jaw was 
pulsing with pain. Somehow, by the 
sound of creaking in the house and 
the silence outside, she knew it must 
be past midnight and that Tom and 
Helen were both asleep. She thought 
of moaning piteously until Helen 
came to her, but that might frighten 
her. Helen would hear her and come 
down and take care of her. 

Downstairs she found that there 
were dirty dishes in the sink. Tom 
had made himself a bacon and egg 
sandwich. Emily’s mouth puckered 
at the thought of it, and a sharp 
twinge of pain ran down her jaw. 
Tom never ate much at meal time, 
but he was always out in the kitchen 
on the week ends, fixing himself 
snacks and leaving the mess behind 
him. Emily lit the fire under the 
kettle and sat down wide awake with 
the pain and listened for sounds 
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from upstairs, but everything was 
quiet over the hum of the icebox 
and the scraping of a branch against 
the side of the house. 

When she had filled the bottle 
again she went back upstairs and 
listened for a moment outside her 
sister’s door. She could not hear any 
deep breathing, and in that moment 
she was positive Helen was awake. 
“Helen,” she whispered fiercely. 
“Helen.” But there was no answer, 
and the hot water did not assuage the 
pain. After an hour she got up again 
and filled the ice bag making no 
effort to be quiet. When she was 
back in bed the ice began to take 
its hold over the pain. She wondered 
why Helen had not wanted this 
room, and then she was asleep and 
dreaming of a great flood, hurling 
debris into the air before it, and com- 
ing toward her. She was running, 
running, running... 

“Oh, my God,” Helen said twice 
the next morning, first about her 
tooth being pulled, and then about 
Maddy leaving. Tom always left for 
work before either of them woke up, 
never bothering to take his egg- 
scummed plate and coffee cup to the 
sink. Helen looked irritated. She had 
poised a piece of toast before her, 
and now she stared at it as though 
she had detected a bug on it. She 
really is very pretty, Emily thought 
as she looked at her sister’s carefully- 
combed and smoothly-waved blonde 
hair and the crisp white blouse. I’ll 
never be that pretty... 

“Does it still hurt?” Helen said, 
biting her toast with a set of teeth 
that hadn’t a cavity in them. “Why 
didn’t you call me at the office? 
Can’t I trust you about anything?” 

“It didn’t hurt at first,” Emily 
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said apologetically. “It just hurts a 
little now.” 

“T thought I heard someone down- 
stairs,” Helen said, moistening the 
toast in her mouth with some coffee. 
“I thought it was just Tom coming 
home.” Emily looked at her sister’s 
small, well cared for hands. She kept 
the nails long even though she had 
to type all day. She had been awake 
then. 

“Were you nasty to her? I mean 
did you complain about something 
or say something to her?” 

“Who?” Emily asked blinking. 

“Maddy of course,” Helen said. 
“Oh, well, I suppose there’s no use 
trying to get someone else until the 
week end. And after we gave her 
most of mother’s clothes too. Well— 
better get these dishes done. I don’t 
want to come home to a mess. No, 
never mind, I'll do them. If your 
tooth starts hurting at school, come 
home. Tell them I said for you to.” 

As she walked to school Emily 
wondered what they would say at 
the health office if she came in and 
said my sister—my sister said for me 
to come home. They would think 
she was crazy until she explained that 
Mother was dead and her father 
worked in Panama and she lived with 
her older brother and sister. Then 
they would all Cluck and Clack and 
be all sympathetic. 

Everyone was sorry for you when 
you didn’t have a mother at her age. 
They acted like you’d been run over 
from the knees down. The day she 
came back to school after Mother 
died there was a little box on the 
front page of the school newspaper 
saying “Darby High School extends 
deepest sympathy to Emily Hosmer 
on the death of her mother,” and 
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everyone in her home room had 
turned around and looked at her and 
she hadn’t been able to fight down 
the pleasure the attention had given 
her. But after that they—the kids 
anyhow—stayed away from you as 
if you were an adult all of a sudden 
or something. And the teachers kind 
of softened their voices when they 
spoke to you. 

But her jaw didn’t hurt and she 
got out of reciting by going up be- 
fore each class and telling the teacher 
she hadn’t been able to do her home 
work because she’d had a tooth 
pulled. When she got home after 
school she made iced tea in a big 
pitcher, and tuna fish salad with the 
celery cut up fine; then she opened 
a can of succotash and put it on the 
stove ready to heat, and set the table. 
Dinner was ready and waiting ten 
minutes after Tom and Helen got 
home. 

They both exclaimed over it and 
said how much better it was than 
anything Maddy had fixed and how 
it was just as well she had left any- 
how. Tom took her to the movies 
that night and bought her a coke 
and hamburger afterwards. The 
trouble with going anywhere with 
Tom was he was so quiet you might 
as well be alone. He was dark with 
a pointed face and smaller than 
either Helen or Emily and had to 
buy his shoes in the boys’ depart- 
ment. Mother had always bought 
them for him. She had bought all his 
clothes, and he was almost thirty. 
He always looked as though he had 
been about to say something and 
thought better of it. 

Helen interviewed six or seven 
girls over the week end but either 
they were looking for full time jobs 
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and didn’t want to work just after- 
noons or Helen didn’t like the looks 
of them. They compromised by 
getting a cleaning woman to come in 
two mornings a week and Emily 
went on getting the dinners. “School 
will be over soon,” Helen said 
judiciously, “and you'll be glad to 
have something to do until time to 
go down and visit Dad.” 

The long summer days came all 
too soon, and Emily began to count 
the days until late July when she 
would sail to visit her father. Her 
few casual friends to whose houses 
she was invited occasionally for Sun- 
day dinner were gone for the sum- 
mer. She consoled herself with the 
thought of the coming journey. She 
had never been on a ship. To help 
pass the long days she took to sleep- 
ing late in the mornings; then she 
would go to the library or shop or 
attend an afternoon movie, or just 
lie around reading. 

Half an hour before Tom and 
Helen were due, she scurried around 
getting dinner. It gave her a pleasant 
sense of urgency to put off prepara- 
tions until the last minute. Usually 
now there were just Helen and her- 
self. Tom got home for dinner only 
a couple of nights a week and was 
almost always out all day Saturday 
and most of Sunday. Emily assumed 
he must be working nights until one 
day when she was out in the back 
yard taking some underthings off 
the line (they had decided to send 
out the rest of the laundry with the 
money they saved on the maid) and 
Mrs. Brewster sauntered over. She 
walked with hips swinging like she 
was going down a steep hill. “Your 
brother fixing to get married?” she 
asked, holding her hand up to guard 
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her eyes from the strong afternoon 
sun. 

Emily stared at her. “I was just 
wondering,” Mrs. Brewster said. “He 
was asking me the other night if 
I thought a girl eighteen was too 
young for a man of thirty. I says 
to him he looked pretty chipper to 
me... You sure didn’t get the dirt 
out of them socks girl. You ought 
to boil them. Nothing like dirty socks 
to give you a rash between the toes.” 

Tom was home for dinner that 
night, and Emily looked at him 
closely and thought she saw a new 
air of alertness about him. He wasn’t 
wearing the same shirt he’d had on 
yesterday. Emily felt a kind of dis- 
gust at the thought that he might 
be interested in a girl only three years 
older than she. She thought of saying 
something later to Helen, but then 
Helen never told her anything and 
she had taken to questioning her 
closely about the food money. Some- 
times she did buy a movie magazine 
or a sundae or something, but she 
was doing the cooking, wasn’t she? 

Then one morning when she got 
up and went downstairs in her 
rumpled pajamas, the floor gritty 
under her bare feet, she found the 
letter from her father looking just 
like any other letter from him. It 
was terribly, terribly hot, he said. 
The people he had arranged for her 
to stay with were being transferred. 
She would not be able to come down 
after all, and she must see that this 
was really the best thing. She would 
be alone all day and there would be 
nothing for her to do. Emily sat and 
stared at the oatmeal wallpaper and 
let the tears drip down on her chest. 
Did he think she wasn’t alone all day 
here, or that it wasn’t hot? 
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After a while she tore the letter 
into little pieces and threw it in the 
toilet, and dressed and came down 
and opened a can of sardines. She 
ate them without bothering to trans- 
fer them to a plate, and terrible re- 
solves of suicide or running away 
marched through her brain. They 
vanished with her hunger. She 
wrapped her bathing suit and cap 
in a towel and went next door and 
borrowed one of the Brewster boy’s 
bikes. It took her a half an hour to 
pedal out to the Riviera Club. She 
didn’t belong, of course, but they 
let you in anyway if you had fifty 
cents. 

She got into her bathing suit 
quickly in the locker room, and then 
walked out toward the pool and sat 
down on the edge and dangled her 
legs in the water and tried to look 
like an habitue. She listened to the 
reverberations of the diving board 
as it was used in quick succession, 
and looked at her legs which seemed 
impossibly white. As though they 
were some shameful things that must 
be concealed she jumped into the 
waist-high water. As she did, a swim- 
mer, groping with her hands for the 
edge of the pool, bumped into her. 
When a face emerged it belonged to 
Martha Lou who had been in her 
Cicero class—Martha Lou who never 
did her homework and was always 
feverishly looking up vocabulary and 
asking Emily for the translation just 
before class. 

“Well, hi,” Martha Low said, 
wiping the water from her eyes 
which were thoroughly bloodshot 
from the chlorine. “What did old 
sourpuss give you? I got a C minus 
you might know. I suppose you got 
an A. God, I wish I was smart. Well, 
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sometimes I do all right.” 

They spent the rest of the after- 
noon together chattering away like 
the closest of friends. They shared 
a hamburger, and Emily loaned 
Martha Lou a dime for bus fare and 
they made plans to meet the next 
day at eleven o’clock. “Bring a sand- 
wich,” Martha Lou advised. “You 
aren’t supposed to, but we can eat 
it in the locker room.” 

It was after five when Emily got 
home, and Helen was in the kitchen 
starting dinner. Emily told her sister 
where she’d been and Helen nodded 
approvingly. “But you should have 
shopped before you went,” she said. 
“There’s no butter for breakfast.” 
She didn’t tell Helen about her 
father’s letter. He’d write her soon 
enough anyway, and this way it 
would seem as if she didn’t mind. 

The next morning she took the 
bus so that she could stay longer at 
the pool. She’d told Helen to leave 
the message with Mrs. Brewster if she 
wasn’t coming home. Martha Lou 
was waiting for her and they swam 
for an hour, and then went down to 
the locker room and ate their sand- 
wiches and drank orange pop. Emily 
casually mentioned that her mother 
was dead. “Gee, you’re lucky,” 
Martha Lou said, biting into her 
sandwich which oozed egg-salad 
around the edges. “I mean it’s too 
bad, but at least you don’t have any- 
one bossing you around. My mother 
—you can’t sit down but she’s got 
something for you to do. She’s visit- 
ing her sister out in California for a 
month. If she was home I'd be lucky 
to get out here once a week. My old 
man doesn’t care what I do. All he 
wants to do is watch TV and drink 
beer.” 
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She learned a great many things 
from Martha Lou. She learned that 
if you went to the health office just 
before lunch and said you were ill 
and were sent home you could make 
it downtown to a movie and home 
at the right time, and the next day 
you didn’t need to bring an excuse. 
She learned to hitch rides home in 
order to save the bus fare. And at 
soda fountains she watched while 
Martha Lou sweetly claimed that 
they had already paid, and two out 
of three times she got away with it. 
Gradually she began to confide in 
Martha Lou about how unhappy she 
was. She told her about her father 
breaking his promise and how Tom 
and Helen were gone most of the 
time. Helen had a boy friend with 
a blue convertible and went out 
nearly every night now. And she 
told her how suspicious Helen was 
about the food money, and Martha 
Lou showed her how to pad her list 
a penny here and a nickel there. 
“Don’t be a sucker,” Martha Lou 
said. 

One evening, when she got home 
later than usual because they’d had 
trouble getting a ride, Helen came 
out of the bathroom and yelled, 
““Now listen to me, young lady, you 
get into that kitchen and start get- 
ting dinner fast. I’ve had just about 
enough of this.” 

Emily felt her legs buckle at the 
knees, but her voice was clear and 
firm as she said, “Get your own 
damn dinner.” 

Helen was wearing only a bra and 
pants. She stared at Emily in tight- 
lipped fury, and her eyes narrowed 
in a despising glare. “What did you 
say?” she asked slowly. 

But Emily held on. “I said get your 
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own dinner—I’m not your slave.” 

Helen pointed menacingly at the 
kitchen. “Get in there this minute, 
do you hear me?” Her voice rose to 
an angry hysterical shriek. 

“No,” Emily said and she backed 
away from her enraged sister and sat 
down, her legs no longer able to hold 
her. “I won’t. I won’t, and you can’t 
make me.” 

Helen burst into tears, but her 
voice held it’s violent tone. “You 
think I won’t write Dad about this 
you're crazy. You selfish little slut. 
You don’t care that Mother’s lying 
dead this minute. You’re glad.” And 
she rushed upstairs and slammed the 
bathroom door. Emily looked at her 
fingers for a while, and then she ex- 
amined the way the fine blonde hairs 
grew around her knees. She stayed 
where she was until Helen came 
down dressed. She continued to sit 
there while Helen fixed herself a 
sandwich and then went out on the 
porch, her face calm and white now, 
and waited for the blue convertible. 

After that Helen did all the shop- 
ping. She bought only things that 
were easy to fix. There was never 
anything for a really hot meal unless 
you wanted to scramble eggs. She 
fixed her own dinner and Emily fixed 
hers, and they spoke to each other 
infrequently and in icily polite and 
formal tones. A letter came from her 
father to Helen, but Helen never 
mentioned it. At the end of the week 
Martha Lou’s mother came home, 
and Emily made the trips to and 
from the pool alone. Martha Lou 
had never invited her to her house, 
and when she walked by one evening 
it looked as if no one were home 
and she was somehow afraid to go 
up and knock on the door. Several 
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evenings she stood around on the 
corner of the block hoping to see 
Martha Lou come up the sidewalk, 
but when the fireflies began to shine 
she gave up and walked slowly home. 
Once she had chased fireflies and 
caught them in a glass jar and come 
in hot and flushed and Mother had 
poured her some lemonade and had 
given her cookies before she went to 
bed... 

As she turned the corner toward 
her own house she thought of the 
dark living room and her bedroom, 
and the books stacked next to her 
bed which she didn’t seem to want 
to read now. She paused in front of 
the Brewster’s and then went reso- 
lutely up their walk. Anything was 
better than going home. She heard 
voices coming from the dining room 
and knocked loudly. Mrs. Brewster 
came to the door. “Whatcha want, 
honey?” she asked, but her hand did 
not move to the screen door. 

“Oh,” Emily said. “I was just 
wondering if my sister called?” That 
was safe. Helen had left a note that 
morning saying she wouldn’t be 
home and signed it simply “H”. 

““No, she didn’t, honey.” 

“Oh, thanks,” Emily said, and 
Mrs. Brewster had already turned 
from the door. 

In her own house Emily sat down 
in the living room and stared into 
the half darkness. She sat there think- 
ing until she could see only the dim 
outlines of the furniture. It made 
her sad to think of what she was 
going to do, but at least it was action. 
What was life without action? 

Reluctantly she got up and went 
into the kitchen and turned on the 
light and opened the ice box. She 
took out the milk, mustard, eggs, 
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ends of butter, mayonnaise, catsup, 
a loaf of protein bread, and an 
opened can of sardines. Taking a 
spoon she carefully emptied every- 
thing out of the jars into a pile in 
the middle of the floor. Then she 
turned to the cupboard and spilled 
out the contents of a flour bag, sugar 
and coffee, baking soda, cereal boxes, 
macaroni, cocoa, spaghetti, raisins. 
She opened cans of tomato, celery, 
and mushroom soup, cans of to- 
matoes, fruit juice, corn and string 
beans. Then she piled on the bread 
and broke open each of the six eggs. 
She stood back and looked at her 
work. It was not as large a pile as 
she had hoped, but in its imperma- 
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nent way it was a kind of monu- 
ment. In a last minute inspiration 
she added all the coffee cups and all 
the spoons. She turned the light off 
and then put it on again. No use 
taking chances. 

When she reached her room she 
closed the door and pushed the 
bureau over in front of it and then 
braced the bureau with one of the 
twin beds. She took off her shoes 
and got into bed with all her clothes 
on and lay with one hand under her 
head patiently listening for the sound 
of the front door opening. Someone 
would have to help her now. It was 
only a question of waiting and she 
was used to that. 
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CHARLES ANGOFF 


The warm anonymity 
Of endless time 
Festooned with love 
And the sad silence 
Of immemorial hopes. 


Seventh Brother, Seventh Son 
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things, a time for new love 

and new ventures and for 
walking the hills at night—a time 
when the blood stirs deeply and 
warmly and strangely, telling a man 
queer things about himself. It’s not 
a hunting time, like fall is, but a 
finding time and a keeping time, a 
time for fevers and discoveries. 

And this was a stranger spring 
than any ever known in that coun- 
try, for it was the spring in which 
Septimus Motley found love. Septi- 
mus Motley — Sepp — was seventh 
brother, seventh son, in the Motley 
crew — a corn-liquor-drinking, 
hound-dog-hunting, fist-fighting 
bunch of boys, each different in his 
own way, yet, each somehow with 
the Motley stamp upon him. But 
Sepp was the strangest of them all, 
for he was the seventh son—a fear- 
some thing and a wondrous, for a 
seventh son with no daughters in 
between is a man born to know 
mysteries and seek out wonders. 

Septimus Motley fitted with being 
seventh son; he had a thin, wild face 
with green eyes that were narrow 
and seeing, and people swore that his 
greeny eyes glowed in the dark like 
those of a cat. Even his brothers 
were a little afraid of him, which 
set him apart and made him lonely 
all of his days. He had always been 
called upon to cure thrash and to 
find lost objects or to stop the bleed- 
ing when a man suffered a bad cut; 
and because he was expected to do 
so, he went through the motions and 
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achieved the success of faith and be- 
lief, a success that set him even more 
apart and made him more lonely 
than ever. It is a hard thing, being 
seventh son and seventh brother. 

But even with all his strangements, 
Sepp Motley was a young man, own- 
ing the appetites of a young man, 
and one day in the early spring he 
fell in love. He picked a strange one 
to love too—Vance Floyd—a quick 
little girl with black eyes and black 
hair and a light step to her foot. She 
was vivid and laughing, and Sepp 
was inclined to be quiet, being the 
youngest of seven; but when he 
noticed her at a Wednesday night 
prayer meeting and walked her home 
for the first time, he was filled in- 
stantly with loving her. 

And in those spring nights, each 
night Sepp Motley would leave his 
supper table, bathe and dress and put 
on a white shirt, and walk four miles 
across the valley to sit on the Floyd 
front porch with Vance. They sat 
together in the swing watching the 
moon, and for a long time there 
would be no laughter or talk but 
only the creak of the swing and the 
silver flood of the moon as they held 
hands and studied the mysteries of 
growing earth and love. 

It was all very easy and natural, 
the sort of thing that leads inevitably 
to marriage and children. Except for 
one thing: Old Man Floyd could not 
forget that Septimus Motley was a 
seventh son, and he felt uneasy about 
him sitting on his porch every night 
holding hands with his daughter. 
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There’s no good in it, he thought, 
thinking of those greeny eyes glow- 
ing out there in the dark; there’s a 
strangeness in it that I don’t like. 
Vance ought to take up with some- 
body ... he shivered . . . somebody 
that’s just plain folks. 

In days gone by the problem 
would have been simple; he would 
simply have forbidden Vance to see 
Sepp any more, and that would have 
been the end of it. But no longer, 
even in this country, could a father 
lay down the law to his daughters 
and expect to be obeyed, and so Old 
Man Floyd had to be devious about 
it. 

He devised an admirable plan. 
Sepp arrived each night at eight 
o'clock. About nine o’clock, Old 
Man Floyd would waddle to the 
front porch and stand looking at 
the shadowy figures in the swing. 

“Well, Sepp,” he’d say, “I guess 
you're working tomorrow too. Just 
like us Floyd folks. Why don’t you 
let Mrs. Floyd make you down a 
_ pallet on the porch and spend the 
night?” 

Old Man Floyd was a big man 
who had run to fat, for he had not 
worked for more than twenty years. 
One day his sons had found him ly- 
ing face down in the field, felled in 
his tracks by a heart attack, and 
since that time he had taken careful 
care of himself, not turning his hand 
to a day of work. He walked care- 
fully, seeming to listen inside him- 
self to the health of his innards, and 
he never swore or grew angry. But 
he continued to eat well, and as he 
grew older he became fatter; now 
he weighed over two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds and his flesh 
rolled on him when he walked, bulg- 
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ing out of his always-clean overalls. 

Old Man Floyd would stand there, 
feeling the glowing eyes of Sepp 
upon him, listening to the shiver 
along his spine. But he would con- 
tinue to wait, braving him, until at 
last Sepp would move reluctantly. 

“No, I guess I’d better be getting 
along home,” he’d say, and then he’d 
leave, earlier than any young man 
ever left any girl in the springtime, 
to spend the rest of the night toss- 
ing restlessly on his bed. 

“Seems like you come home 
mighty early from courting,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson Motley, his brother 
next to him in age, told him. “I 
never saw anybody finish his night’s 
courting so quick. I wish I could 
do that . . . I wouldn’t be in such a 
bad way for sleep.” 

Sepp looked at him and Robert 
Louis Stevenson shut up. He looked 
at the other boys. “It’s Old Man 
Floyd,” he said. “He makes Vance 
go to bed at nine o'clock. Says 
they’ve got to go to work. I guess 
they do... all but him.” 

He sat still a moment, his green 
eyes narrowing. “I’ve got a feeling 
something’s going to happen to that 
old man.” 

“Now look here,” Clefton Ashley 
Motley said. “Don’t you start witch- 
ing at him.” 

Sepp grinned suddenly. “Witch- 
ing? Me? I wouldn’t think of it.” 
But he stood up very cheerfully and 
went to bed, and that night he slept 
extremely well. 

The next night he went again to 
the Floyds and sat down in the swing 
with Vance. He laughed and talked 
with her and they held hands, and 
once in a while there was a suspicious 
silence. The hour from eight to nine 
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passed quickly, much too quickly. 

“Well, it’s about time for your 
old man to ask me to spend the 
night,” Sepp said finally. 

“Oh, him,” Vance said. “He’s 
never been that way before. Not 
ever, and I don’t know why he’s 
started now.” 

“He just doesn’t like me,” Sepp 
said. “I knew that. But I’m glad you 
told me.” 

She put her hand on his arm. 
“Now, Sepp,” she said. “He’s my 
father.” 

“T wouldn’t lay a hand on him,” 
Sepp said. “Or even the weight of 
my mind. For I aim to call him 
daddy, too, before it’s over and done 
with.” He laughed and Vance 


laughed with him, for she was begin- 
ning to be in love, too. 

Then Old Man Floyd appeared. 
Before he could speak, Sepp looked 


at him, stopping his set speech with 
his eyes, and kept on looking at him. 

“You know, I dreamed about you 
last night, Mr. Floyd,” he said 
quietly. “And I been wondering 
about it all day. It just seemed to 
stick in my mind.” 

Old Man Floyd stood still in the 
soft spring darkness. “What did you 
dream?” he said, the words blurting 
out of his mouth. He remembered 
again that Sepp was the strange one, 
the seventh son, the seventh brother. 

“You know that old orchard you 
own back up there?” Sepp said, 
gesturing toward the back of the 
house. The hill rose higher there, and 
on its crest were the twisted trunks 
of old apple trees that no longer 
bore fruit, gnarly and ugly like old 
men against the sky. “I dreamed I 
saw you up there in that orchard in 
the black of the night, with moon- 
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light on your shoulders. And I 
dreamed that I said to myself, 
‘That’s where Mr. Floyd would 
find health or wealth, if he only 
knew how to look.’ ” 

A quiver went over the immense 
flesh of Old Man Floyd. But it was 
a quiver of excitement this time. 
Seventh brother, seventh son, he 
thought to himself. A curer of 
thrash, a finder of lost things. A 
money witch. His voice trembled 
when he spoke. 

“You mean there’s buried money 
in that old orchard? Money to cure 
me of this heart disease that’s killing 
me inch by inch?” 

“That was the dream,” Sepp said. 
“TI can’t figure out what it means.” 

“You know, that’s an orchard that 
goes a long way back,” Old Man 
Floyd said thoughtfully. “It was 
there before this house was ever 
built. It belonged to some other old 
home place.” His voice became sud- 
denly cunning, and Sepp knew that 
he was thinking fast now. “Well, I 
reckon it was just a dream—a mighty 
curious dream, though.” 

“Yeah, dreams don’t mean any- 
thing,” Sepp said cheerfully. “Mine, 
anyway. I never dreamed a true 
thing in my life. Except . . .” He 
stopped suddenly. 

“Except when?” Old Man Floyd 
said quickly, excitement creeping 
into his voice again. 

Sepp yawned. “I guess you were 
coming to tell Vance and me it’s 
time to go to bed,” he said. He stood 
up. “I reckon I better run along. 
It’s all of nine o’clock.” 

“Glad to have you spend the 
night,” Old Man Floyd said hastily. 
“Glad to have you.” 

“No, I better go on, thank you 
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just the same,” Sepp said. “I wouldn’t 
want to keep you from your rest.” 
Old Man Floyd turned back into the 
house, and Sepp clutched Vance’s 
arm. “Don’t you go to bed. I'll be 
back in half an hour.” 

She gasped. “But Papa. . 
said. 
“Don’t you worry about him,” 
Sepp said. He grinned. “Papa will be 
busy.” 

He walked from the porch and 
sauntered down the hill, moving 
slowly. He doubled around and went 
toward the old orchard, moving 
slowly and quietly, listening. Then 
he heard the old man. He didn’t 
even wait until I got out of sight, 
he thought, laughing inside himself. 

He stopped in a fringe of bushes. 
He could see the heavy figure clearly 
in the starlight. Old Man Floyd had 
a shovel and he was digging rapidly 
in the darkness, his breath whistling 
between his teeth with the effort. 
Sepp could hear the bite of the shovel 
into the earth, then the heave and 
plop as the old man lifted the earth 
and turned it to one side. He stopped 
for a moment, looking and listening 
to the night like a wild animal, and 
Sepp stood quiet until he started 
digging again. Then he went back 
toward the house, toward the front 
porch where Vance was waiting for 
him. 

Sepp courted his girl until mid- 
night in peace and quiet. The old 
orchard was fairly close, and once 
in a while they would hear the ring 
of the shovel against a stone. 

“What in the world is Papa 
doing?” Vance asked wonderingly 
the first time she heard the sound. 

““He’s got the treasure fever,” 
Sepp said, his voice chuckling. “He’s 


.” she 
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digging for buried money up there 
in that old orchard.” 

She nestled against him, laughing 
too. “You know,” she said, “you’re 
the first one to get him to turn his 
hand to work in fifteen years. There 
must be something to being a seventh 
son.” 

“There’s more to being the wife of 
one,” Sepp said, turning to her, 
laughing into her pretty face. She 
shrugged and moved away from 
him, and his hands caught at her 
shoulders. 

Yes, Sepp Motley had his first 
satisfactory courting night that 
night, and he whistled all the way 
home, after he was out of sight and 
sound of the Floyd house. When he 
left, Old Man Floyd was still sweat- 
ing in the orchard. 

For a week Septimus Motley did 
his courting without interference. 
He merely came, spent his permitted 
hour with Vance until Old Man 
Floyd came to tell him goodnight, 
walked down the hill, and came back 
as soon as the old man had gone 
to the orchard with his shovel. Then 
he stayed as long as he liked, and 
in those spring nights that was 
usually late indeed. 

Old Man Floyd was beginning to 
look tired, and he slept much in the 
daytime now. At first his soft hands 
had blistered and peeled with the 
handling of the shovel, but now they 
had hardened and did not bother 
him any more. In his mind was a 
vision of the money he would find 
in the orchard. He knew it was there; 
Septimus was a seventh son and his 
dream had been a true one. It was 
only a matter of finding the right 
place to dig. He considered asking 
Septimus to witch it for him, but 
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he knew that Septimus would refuse. 
Septimus did not believe in his own 
powers. 

It went on for another week, and 
Sepp was beginning to wonder how 
much longer Old Man Floyd would 
keep it up before he quit. If I only 
had a few more days, he thought, 
I wouldn’t care if he never turned a 
shovel full of dirt again. For Vance 
was beginning to yield; she was 
beginning to love, too, and the hours 
spent in the swing, with Old Man 
Floyd digging in the orchard, were 
shaping toward marriage. 

Then at his own table Septimus 
heard of an unexpected by-product 
of his strategy. Howard Martin Mot- 
ley, the second oldest brother, told 
about it. 

“I was coming home late last 
night,” he said, “‘and I saw a strange 
thing. I saw Old Man Floyd up in 
his orchard in the moonlight, digging 
like mad. I wonder what he was up 
to?” 

Q. T. Motley looked up. “That’s 
an old orchard. I’ll bet he was dig- 
ging for money. He’s found money 
up there.” 

Sepp could feel a ripple of excite- 
ment go around the table, and sud- 
denly he looked into the faces of 
strangers. They were all staring at 
each other, with the gleam of hid- 
den money in their eyes. 

“Money belongs to them that finds 
it,” Clefton Ashley said thought- 
fully. “And if he’d already found it, 
he wouldn’t still be digging.” 

“Go digging around up there 
yourself, why don’t you?” Robert 
Louis Stevenson Motley said. ““That’s 
a good way to get shot.” 

Septimus kept quiet about it, and 
after a while the talk went on to 
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other things. Two nights later, 
though, Old Man Floyd came tear- 
ing out of the orchard and raced 
into the house. It was early, still in 
Sepp’s allotted courting time, and 
he and Vance were sitting on the 
porch. 

Old Man Floyd came back with 
his shotgun. Somebody’ s been dig- 
ging in my orchard,” he said. 

“Practically in broad daylight!” 

“How do you know?” Septimus 
asked. 

“There’s a hole up there that’s 
nearly five feet deep,” Old Floyd 
said. “And I didn’t dig it my. . .” 
he stopped suddenly and looked at 
Sepp. He looked at Sepp for a long 
time. “You didn’t tell nobody else 
about your dream, did you?” he said. 

Sepp watched him. His face was 
haggard now with the nightly work, 
and his clothes hung loose on his 
body. He had the look of an obsessed 
man, and his eyes were hungry for 
the sight of buried treasure. Now 
they were angry and outraged, too. 

“Why no, I didn’t,” he said truth- 
fully. 

“There's gold buried up there,” 
Old Man Floyd said raggedly. “I’ve 
been just on the hair edge of finding 
it for a week. And now other folks 
know about it.” 

“They must have seen you dig- 
ging,” Sepp said mildly, “‘and guessed 
what you were after.” 

“There’s gold up there,” Old Man 
Floyd said wildly. “Your dream said 
so. It’s on my land and nobody else 
can have it.” 

He rushed off the porch, gripping 
the shotgun, and charged up the hill 
into the orchard. 

“Papa has slept gold and eaten 
gold since you to!d him that dream,” 
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Vance said, looking after him. “‘He’s 
going to give himself another heart 
attack, working and fretting like 
that.” Her voice was worried. 

“He’s all right,” Sepp said reas- 
suringly. “I know he’s all right.” 

He had a way with him of making 
people believe what he told them, 
so Vance settled back into his arms 
and they began talking quietly and 
softly together. 

“But he’ll never say I can marry 
you,” Vance said. It had reached that 
stage now. ““He’s afraid of you. He’s 
afraid of having a seventh son in 
the family.” 

“All right, then,” Sepp said. 
“There’s nothing to do but run off 
and get married.” 

““He’d catch us,” Vance said. ““And 
then we never would have a chance.” 

“Look,” Septimus said. “If I fix 
it so we can get away and get married 
and get back and he won’t even 
know it till afterwards, will you 
do it?” 

Vance was quiet for a moment. 
“You know I want to marry you,” 
she said slowly. “You know that. 
But I have to be careful about Papa. 
You know how bad his heart is.” 

“Tt will be all right,” Septimus 
said. “Promise?” 

“All right,” she said finally, com- 
mitting herself. “I promise.” 

Septimus put his arms around her 
and they held each other in the 
swing. It was a very beautiful spring 
night for them. 

But it was a tortured one for Old 
Man Floyd. Every time he straight- 
ened his back from digging, he felt 
the weight of eyes upon him. He’d 
grab the shotgun from the tree 
against which it was leaning, but he 
could never see anyone. He knew 
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they were there watching him from 
the bushes, and he was even afraid 
to find the gold now, afraid they 
would come to take it away from 
him. At three o’clock he finally left 
the orchard for the night and went 
to bed, his bones weary with the hard 
labor of the digging, his eyes heavy 
with sleep and tiredness. And when 
he got up and walked into the 
orchard again before breakfast, he 
saw three new holes, widely spaced, 
that he had not dug himself. 

The frenzy of helplessness grasped 
him and shook him. If one person in 
the county knew that he was digging 
for gold, they’d all know it. No tell- 
ing how many eyes had watched 
him last night, eager eyes that be- 
longed to hands clutching shovels, 
waiting until he finally had to leave 
the orchard to them. And it would 
be just my luck, he thought, for 
somebody to come in here and turn 
one spadeful of dirt and take the 
money away with them. Without 
working and sweating, like I have 
to, to earn a little buried money; 
just turn the dirt and pick it up and 
walk away with it and no one else 
the wiser. 

I'll bet there were fifteen or 
twenty of them out there in the 
darkness, he thought desperately. 
Watching and waiting. He wanted 
to get his shovel again, right now 
in broad daylight, and start digging. 
But he knew that would never do. 
He waited impatiently until bare 
darkness came, and then he began 
digging again, his shotgun by his 
side. 

That night fever swept the whole 
valley. Septimus could feel it in his 
brothers, who ate hastily and left 
the table before he did, even his 
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father going with them. He saw 
them getting shovels from the barn 
and going across the hills toward the 
Floyd place. And as he walked to 
meet Vance there were others mov- 
ing too, moving before good sun- 
down. My God, he thought. Looks 
like everybody is hunting buried 
treasure tonight. Everybody but me 
—and I’ve found mine. 

His heart sang as he walked to the 
Floyds’ house, thinking of the sad- 
dled mule he had left standing in 
the stall at home, waiting. Thinking 
of Vance waiting for him, ready to 
ride with him, live with him. 

Dusk had just fallen when he 
came up to the Floyd house, and 
Vance was waiting on the porch for 
him. Old Man Floyd was already in 
the orchard, not digging yet, just 
watching and guarding his buried 
treasure. Sepp waved to Vance and 
went on past her up to the orchard. 

“Howdy, Mr. Floyd,” he said 
politely. 

Old Man Floyd grunted at him. 
He was tired and sleepless, and he 
could feel the buried treasure slip- 
ping away from under his hands. 

“Found it yet, Mr. Floyd?” Sepp 
asked cheerfully. 

Old Man Floyd shook his head. 
“Not yet,” he said. He looked at the 
orchard grimly. “But it’s here some- 
where.” 

“Mr. Floyd,” Sepp said gravely. 
“There’s a lot of folks walking the 
hills with shovels in their hands to- 
night. I’ve seen them with my own 
eyes. The treasure fever has got 
them.” 

Old Man Floyd glared around him 
at the gathering darkness. “I know 
it’s here,” he said again. “If I can 
just find it before somebody slips in 
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and beats me to it.” 

“Why do you want to find buried 
treasure?” Sepp asked curiously. 
“Money that’s been in the ground 
is a slippery thing to own, and it 
seldom comes to good. Money needs 
the feel of passing hand to hand to 
keep the goodness in and the evil 
out.” 

“It’s not the money, it’s the find- 
ing!” Old Man Floyd looked at him 
with the fever in his eyes. “I know 
it’s here, and I aim to find it. I can’t 
rest till I do. There'll be no rest in 
my bones till I find the thing your 
dream came to tell me about.” 

The fever is running high tonight, 

Sepp thought silently, and there was 
in him a reluctance to go on. He 
thought of the other men walking 
the ridges carrying the catching 
fever too. But he had his own disease, 
the disease of young love, and there 
is nothing more ruthless and devour- 
ing. 
“Mr. Floyd,” he said. “You’ve 
been digging blind all over this 
orchard. You want me to witch it 
for you?” 

Old Man Floyd looked up at him, 
standing up in his excitement, crazy 
hope springing into his eyes. “If you 
would,” he said, the words stammer- 
ing over his tongue. “I’d thought on 
asking you. But I knew you...” 

“For reasons of my own,” Sepp 
said carefully, “I'll witch your buried 
money for you tonight.” 

He took out his pocketknife and 
cut a peach-tree yoke from a tree 
in the orchard and whittled off the 
leaves. He cut a slit in the heavy 
end and took 2 coin from his pocket 
and wedged it there. He took the two 
springy ends of the peach-tree yoke, 
one in each hand with the tips curled 
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tightly in his palms, the heavy end 
with the coin standing straight up. 

“Follow me,” he said, “but don’t 
say a word. It’s got to be quiet every 
step of the way.” 

He started walking slowly, quar- 
tering the orchard methodically, 
watching the tip of the money- 
wand. Old Man Floyd walked cau- 
tiously behind him and Sepp could 
not even hear his breathing. The 
wand dipped hesitantly, suddenly 
the straight-up end with the coin 
puliing irresistibly toward the 
ground. Sepp stopped and backed 
away from the spot, feeling the pull 
lessen on the wand. 

“That’s it,” Old Man Floyd said, 
his voice harsh with excitement. 
“That’s it!” 

“Wait a minute,” Sepp said. “It 
might be a false pull.” 

He walked away and approached 
the spot from another direction. The 
wand pulled again in his hand, 
faintly again but definitely. Old Man 
Floyd watched the wand dip, his 
breath rattling excitedly in his 
throat. 

“All right,” Sepp said, looking at 
the old man and pitying him in his 
love. But he had to say the words, 
“It looks like that might be it .. . 
But it’s deep. Remember, you got 
to dig deep.” 

“T’ll dig a hole to China,” Old 
Man Floyd said. “Get out of my way, 
boy. I got money to find.” 

He did not even remember to 
thank Sepp for witching the money; 
he almost pushed him aside to get to 
the place Sepp had marked, and as 
he went down the hill Sepp could 
hear his grunts as he dug feverishly, 
working as he had never worked 


before. 
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Sepp walked down the hill to 
Vance, took her by the hand, and led 
her away from the house. “We can 
go now,” he said. “We can go get 
married.” 

“But Papa,” she said, hanging back 
fearfully. “Papa...” 

“Papa won’t know anything until 
we get back,” Sepp said. “Come on. 
Tonight we will be married.” 

They walked the four miles to 
Sepp’s house, mounted the little 
white mule, and rode it through the 
darkness of the night, Vance behind 
the saddle with her warm arms 
around his waist. The little white 
mule short-loped them steadily on 
the way. They found the house of 
the Justice of the Peace and knocked 
loudly on the door. A woman 
opened it. 

“He ain’t here,” she said bitterly, 
fiercely. “He took to the hills like 
a hunting dog at the first break of 
night. I don’t know when he’ll be 
back.” 

“It looks like we'll have to ride 
out of the county to find a man to 
marry us,” Sepp said, after the door 
was closed in his face. ““They’re all 
busy hunting treasure this night.” 

They rode again, and Sepp laughed 
with the riding, feeling good — no 
longer thinking about the toiling old 
man in the orchard. They had a long 
way to go, but they were young and 
the way was short to them. They 
found a J. P. and were married, hold- 
ing hands together in the lamplight, 
and Sepp kissed her, mounted her 
tenderly behind the saddle again, and 
turned the head of the mule toward 
home. 

It was long after midnight when 
they returned, the time just before 
the sky pearled with spring dawn. 
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When they rode into Mr. Floyd’s 
yard the moon was hanging heavy 
over the pines, just before setting. 

“T reckon I better go tell your old 
man,” Sepp said, looking up the hill 
toward the orchard. “You stay 
here.” 

“No,” Vance said. “I'll go with 
you.” 

They walked up the hill together, 
hand in hand. The old man was deep 
in the earth now, digging slowly, 
doggedly, and in his night of labor 
he had dug deep enough to bury 
himself. He straightened suspiciously. 

““Who’s that?” 

“It’s Sepp and me,” Vance said, 
her voice clear in the moonlight, 
with the dignity of married peace. 
She was no longer afraid of him now. 

“What are you doing here?” He 
glared up at them suspiciously from 
the hole his labor had shaped in the 
earth. 

Sepp looked down at him, hold- 
ing Vance’s hand tightly. “Vance 
and I are married,” he said quietly. 
“We went riding tonight to get 
married, and now we're back. We 
came to tell you.” 

The old man stood in the hole, 
glaring up at them. Then he turned 
slowly and hoisted himself out, 
standing up beside them, and he was 
big against the full-mooned sky. 

“Married,” he said heavily. ““Mar- 
ried.” The jolt of it had knocked the 
fever out of his eyes and his face, 
and he was bewildered. 

“Yes, Papa,” Vance said. “I love 
Sepp and so I married him.” 

“It’s a late time to be telling,” the 
old man said. He looked at the hole 
and then at Sepp. “And there was no 
money there. No matter how deep I 
dug, there was no money.” 
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“The money-wand must have 
been wrong,” Sepp said. 

A touch of the fever was in the 
old man’s face again. “You told me 
there was money here,” he said. 
“And you’re a seventh son. I believe 
your dream. I believe it, even if you 
don’t.” 

“The dream said two things,” 
Sepp said. “Remember that. It gave 
you a choice.” 

“What do you mean?” The old 
man looked sharply at him. 

“T remember the way it was,” Sepp 
said. “I dreamed I saw you up here 
in this orchard in the black of night. 
And I dreamed that I said to myself, 
*That’s where Mr. Floyd will find 
health or wealth, if he only knew 
how to look.’ ” 

“That don’t mean anything,” Old 
Man Floyd said. ““That’s just the way 
dreams go. Health or wealth.” 

“That’s right,” Sepp said. “Health 
or wealth. Look on your body. Feel 
the way your insides feel now.” 

They stared at the old man as he 
looked down at himself in the moon- 
light. His clothes hung loosely upon 
him, and the fat flesh of his face 
was dewlapped. He had lost pounds 
and pounds of flesh with the digging, 
the first work he had done in twenty 
years. 

“Just look at yourself,” Sepp said. 
“Flesh is heavy on a weak heart, and 
I'll bet you weigh fifty pounds less 
now than you did before you started 
digging.” 

Old Man Floyd looked up at him. 
“I do feel better,” he said and he 
listened to his insides. “I never felt 
better in my life.” He stared at 
Sepp, and then kept on staring at 
him while a shrewd grin came into 
his face. “You ain’t been fooling me, 
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son—fooling me just to court my 
girl and marry her while I was down 
with treasure fever?” 

Sepp didn’t answer. Old Man 
Floyd kept looking at him, seeing his 
thin, sharp face, his greeny eyes, and 
the way Vance held tightly to his 
hand. He laughed then, and put his 
hand on Sepp’s shoulder, turning 
them away from the orchard. The 
old man walked between them to- 
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ward the house, his hand on each of 
their shoulders. 

“Yes,” he said. “Let’s go home, 
son. Let’s give all them folks hid out 
there in the bushes a crack at health 
and wealth too.” He laughed again, 
his voice soft and free of the fever. 
“[’m gonna spend me some joysome 
nights setting on my front porch 
and listening to the crazy ring of 
shovels in that old orchard.” 


Plowman and Birdman 


Mya Jo CLossER 


Seedtime: the weary soil 


must be planted anew; 

above—the miracle and goal 

of ages—a birdman flew; 

beneath, a plowman plodded after his plow. 
Robins in loamy wake 

searched the fresh clods; 

his eyes no.less than theirs were on the ground. 
Pursuing new half-gods 


of space and speed, 


the jet in the loud sky broke 
the barrier of sound. 
The farmer broke the quiet earth 


with muffled tread. 


Man cannot live by bread alone— 
but he must have bread. 


Ezra Pound as Prison Poet 


Davi W. Evans 


NY approach to the Pisan 
A Cantos of Ezra Pound must 
be made with a certain 
amount of caution. Being what they 
are, political sensibilities may become 
inflamed at the mere mention of 
Pound’s name, and aesthetic sen- 
sibilities are apt to react almost as 
violently at any effort to separate 
one part of the Cantos from the 
whole for consideration as an inde- 
pendent entity. The real problem, 
however, lies not so much in avoiding 
the political Charybdis while skirting 
the aesthetic Scylla as it does in try- 
ing to establish the fact that the 
eleven cantos written during his in- 
ternment in Italy, the Pisan Cantos, 
taken together, constitute Pound’s 
best integrated, most tightly unified, 
single composition — not excepting 
even the Mauberley cycle. It is a 
risky business because Pound’s critics 
are almost at one in condemning 
the disordered structure of the 
Cantos in whole or in part. The 
word, in short, most frequently as- 
sociated with Pound’s great “poem 
of some length” is the word “chaos.” 
The Cantos, to be sure, were sup- 
posed to have a plan, a grandiose de- 
sign, which was first outlined in 
some detail by W. B. Yeats in A 
Packet for Ezra Pound. The trouble 
with the plan was that it didn’t seem 
to fit the poem very well, and it was 
not long before R. P. Blackmur, 
having taken a cue from Pound 
himself, was referring to the Cantos 


as a “jungle” and cautioning that 
“what happens when things meet in 
a form and have ending is rejected 
for the inchoate, the anecdotal, the 
deliberately confused . . .” Black- 
mur’s opinion never has been re- 
futed. Indeed, by implication it has 
received support from Richard Ald- 
ington, for instance, who has ex- 
pressed the opinion that some of the 
pages of the Cantos “include lapses 
into lucidity, flashes—alas! too brief 
—of real beauty, like the haphazard 
glitterings of a broken mirror.” 

An organic concept like the 
Blackmur jungle might seem prefer- 
able to the shattered mirror with its 
connotations of the brittle and the 
static, but the mirror analogy is ap- 
parently here to stay, for it seems to 
be hinted at again in Hugh Kenner’s 
lecture before the English Institute 
in 1953 on “The Broken Mirrors 
and the Mirror of Memory.” In this, 
as in his book, The Poetry of Ezra 
Pound, Kenner devotes himself tire- 
lessly and sometimes doggedly to 
further analysis and extenuation of 
the Cantos. Few critics have sub- 
sumed more rigorously whole hier- 
archies of values in Pound’s work, 
have pursued with greater diligence 
first this and then that correspond- 
ence, have graphed and extrapolated 
at greater length than has Kenner, 
but in all this discussion the term he 
usually applies to Pound’s “plotless 
epic” is “flux”—a word with sus- 
picious overtones of euphemism. 
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One of the most stimulating treat- 
ments of the Canféos in print is that 
of D. S. Carne Ross, whose critique 
appeared in the presentation an- 
thology of essays compiled and pub- 
lished by Peter Russell on the oc- 
casion of Pound’s sixty-fifth birth- 
day. Carne Ross suggests that 
Pound’s obscurity is purely an ob- 
scurity of reference and that a de- 
tailed commentary would remove 
most of the problems presented by 
the work. Sympathetic and judicious 
as he is, however, Carne Ross ends 
by asserting that the “general im- 
pression which the Canfos give is one 
of chaos,” a lack of coherence, unity, 
and order which extends even to de- 
tail. This “absence of architectonics,” 
coupled with Pound’s refusal to 
make “rigorous use of the binding 
elements” which might otherwise 
have unified the work, results in the 
“impressive failure” of the Pisan 
Cantos. ““Would it matter,” he asks, 
“if any incident occurred in a 
slightly different place?” or if “a 
careless printer were to transpose a 
few pages or even alter the order of 
entire Cantos?” 

Amidst so much smoke there must 
certainly be some fire, but perhaps 
the deplorable lack of order in the 
Cantos depends somewhat on the 
point of view. Certainly within the 
Pisan Cantos, at any rate, there is a 
machinery of organization, although 
it has very little to do with the crust- 
ing of legend, the Confucian ethic, 
the Homeric enthusiasm, the Meta- 
mor phoses of Ovid, the Renaissance 
splendor, the Economic didoes, or 
even all the talk about “ideas going 
into action.” It owes its existence 
rather to the peculiar circumstances 
under which the poem was written. 
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On one level the work even has an 
argument in the classical sense, and 
what could be more conducive to 
order? An egocentric old man who 
has been “hard as youth” all his life, 
charged with propagandizing for the 
enemy in time of war, is taken 
prisoner by the American troops in 
Italy in 1945. He is committed to the 
Army Disciplinary barracks near 
Pisa, and there, a cultivated Barabbas 
amongst criminals rather worse than 
thieves, is allowed to sort out his 
memories, ponder on life, and out 
of the turmoil of his mind to achieve 
whatever kind of compromise he 
can with the desperation of his 
plight. 

Carne Ross notwithstanding, these 
cantos could not be transposed with- 
out destroying what seems to be a 
very conscious emotional unity—an 
organization not unlike that of 
Sophoclean tragedy. The work has 
been inaccurately called a mono- 
logue. It is not. Even without the 
comments of the prisoners and the 
guards, the “dialog repartee at the 
drain-hole,” the conversations re- 
called in retrospect, Pound’s imagina- 
tion charges the whole with such 
dramatic intensity that it quivers to 
life in almost every line. The action, 
albeit largely an action of the in- 
tellect, follows a rising curve in 
which the struggle against despair 
is documented, in which incident 
after incident compounds the know]- 
edge that Pound dwelt very literally 
in the death cells with “the shadow 
of the gibbets attendant,” that he 
very literally did not know what the 
end might be. The note of forebod- 
ing is sounded almost at once with 
the mention of the “twice crucified” 
Mussolini and again in the query: 
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we will see those old roads again, 
question, possibly 
but nothing appears much less likely . . .7 


It appears whenever the prisoner 
Till, who “was hung yesterday for 
murder and rape with trimmings,” is 
mentioned, and whenever the loss of 
contact with the outside world be- 
comes acute: 


O white-chested martin, God damn it, 
as no one else will carry a message. . . 


Against this background of dis- 
aster—disaster, nonetheless, although 
leavened with sharp ironic wit and 
made bearable through the courage 
of the “heart indestructible”—a des- 
perate search, a search for some sus- 
taining force, advances, quickening 
the half-musing day dreams and 
sharpening the autobiographic mem- 
ories with a sense of urgency. The 
process includes a searching of the 
soul in which Pound habitually 
lapses into French to disguise what 
might otherwise seem like self-pity 
or unseemly emotion. “Tard, trés 
tard je t’ai connue, la Tristesse,” he 
writes, or, in a moment of wry con- 
fession: “J’ai eu pitié des autres/ 
probablement pas assez, and at mo- 
ments that suited my own conveni- 
ence.” He takes an inventory of the 
things he has “carried to nowhere,” 
the red leather note-book, the 
eucalyptus pip, and the image of 
Cassandra whose “eyes are like 
tigers.” And always the questioning 
goes on, as in: “Shall we look for a 
deeper or is this the bottom?” or 
“Will the world ever take up its 
course again/ very confidentially 

1Pisan Cantos, copyrighted 1948 by Ezra Pound. 


Permission to quote this material and subsequent ma- 
terial granted by the publisher, New Directions. 
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I ask you: Will it?” And what seem 
like answers (“Ain committed no 
federal crime/ jes a slaight misde- 
meanor” or “No, they will do noth- 
ing to you”), when they come, echo 
with a hollow assurance. 

Viewed in this light, the work is 
not a patch work coat of many 
colors. Pound is a poet of economy, 
and very little of what he has in- 
cluded in the Pisan Cantos is super- 
fluous. The places and the faces and 
the incidents recalled have a bearing 
on the matter in hand, the predica- 
ment of a man who does care that 
he has been “‘untrumpeted” and who, 
after sixty years, finds that his world 
has been cut from under him, a man, 
in short, “on whom the sun has gone 
down.” The accretion of detail, 
moreover, the piling up of memory 
on memory, often because of its 
seemingly slight significance, con- 
tributes the more powerfully to the 
climax when it comes. For the work 
does build to a point of decision, a 
point at which Pound seems to re- 
solve the turmoil of his mind and for 
a moment succeeds in justifying 
himself to himself —if not to the 
world. The climax is reached in the 
glittering pyrotechnics of Canto 
LXXXI, and it begins with some of 
Pound’s loveliest lines: “What thou 
lovest well remains/ the rest is 
dross.” It rises with driving intensity 
to the commanding “Pull down thy 
vanity/ I say pull down,” and it 
rounds itself off in the proud con- 
cluding assertion: 


But to have done instead of not doing 
this is not vanity 


To have gathered from the air a live tradition 
or from a fine old eye the unconquered flame 
This is not vanity. 
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Here error is all in the not done, 
all in the diffidence that faltered. 


From this emotionally exhausting 
high point there is a natural falling 
off. Canto LXXXII, for instance, is 
marked by the strained casualness of: 
“the loneliness of death came upon 
me/ (at 3 P. M., for an instant).” 
Canto LXXXIII contains a rigidly 
controlled power of understatement 
which flickers in a line like “That 
day I wrote no further” and in the 
concluding “Down, Derry-down/ 
Oh let an old man rest.” In the last 
canto a final supplication is made 
to “the green world” for the hope 
that “out of all this beauty some- 
thing must come.” In lesser hands the 
whole work might have sunk into 
bathos at a dozen places. In Pound’s 
it does not, for out of it, in the last 
analysis and quite apart from ques- 
tions of guilt or innocence, emerges 
the very moving portrait of a human 
spirit under agonizing duress. 

A second mode of organization 
which can be seen operating actively 
in the Pisan Cantos lies in a rigid 
adherence to the sequence of time. 
Canto LXXIV, the first, opens with 
the grim commentary on the end of 
Mussolini, and before it is over the 
reader knows that Pound has seen 
a copy of Time magazine for June 
25th, 1945, that Bastille day, the 
14th of July, has come and gone, 
“with the hill ablaze north of 
Taishan” under the summer sun. 
Canto LXXXIV, the last of the se- 
quence, begins the 8th of October 
and closes with the hoar frost de- 
scending on the prison tent. The 
dates could scarcely have been more 
firmly fixed. Between this beginning 
and this end, moreover, the slow pas- 
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sage of the days and the hours is 
established as an important structural 
element of the individual cantos. 
Time is conveyed in subtle, precise, 
and marvelously varied ways: “Be 
welcome, O cricket my grillo, but 
you must not/ sing after taps.” Or 
again: “The shadow of the tent’s 
peak treads on its corner peg/ mark- 
ing the hour.” Or: “The moon has 
a swollen cheek/ and when the 
morning sun lit up the shelves and 
battalions of the West, cloud over 
cloud/ Old Ez folded his blankets 
...” There is even that moment 
when, lapsing into French again, “‘au 
bout de mes forces,” he finds that 
the “wind is lighter than swans- 
down” and “the day moves not at 
all.” 

There is movement here, however, 
and the movement is forward in 
time. The war ends in August, and 
Pound hears about it in the camp 
privy. The rains come, marking the 
end of summer and the beginning of 
autumn. Life in the camp goes on, 
the musters, the sick calls, the ac- 
tivity around the obstacle fence— 
its “gibbet-iform posts supporting 
barbed wire.” The “Hup — two — 
three — four’”’ of the marching 
trainees as they count cadence 
reaches Pound in his tent and is trans- 
muted into “Hot hole hep cat,” 
which, in turn, allows him to slip 
smoothly into a whimsical and won- 
derful diversion with the camp cat 
who has come scavenging for sup- 
per. Dozens of such nimble transi- 
tions throughout the Pisan Cantos 
are intended to demonstrate, and do 
demonstrate, that “the old hand as 
stylist” has lost none of its cunning. 

He writes at the “table ex packing 
box” which is intended to get him 
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“offn th’ groun’” and which was 
made for him by one of the Negro 
guards with the stern admonition: 
“““doan you tell no one I made it’.” 
From the tent and across the ditch, 
dug about him “lest the damp gnaw 
through my bones,” he observes the 
small life of nature around him, the 
“bambooiform” grass, the smell of 
mint after rain, the sky, and the 
Pisan hills beyond. The fidelity to 
beauty and to fact of the descrip- 
tions he records is absolute and a 
little breathtaking. It seems not to 
have been realized that in these par- 
ticular cantos Pound takes a giant 
step forward from the purely 
literary type of nature, the artificial 
nature, of his earlier work. Natural 
description for Pound before Pisa 
was apt to resemble on occasion that 
which T. S. Eliot so brilliantly cari- 


catured in “East Coker,” description 
admirable in itself—a line, for in- 
stance, like “Late roses filled with 
early snow”—but carrying about it 
the faint suggestion of contrived 
conceit. Perhaps the difference in the 
Pisan Cantos is one of “distinctions 


in clarity,” at any rate, of authen- 
ticity. Pound is convincing. He has 
lain in the darkness and heard the 
wind, “mad as Cassandra,” play 
“hob in the tent flaps.” He has 
watched the fog rise over the marsh- 
land, “bringing claustrophobia of the 
mist,” and seen the “ants seem to 
stagger/ as the dawn sun... trap- 
ped their shadows.” He has watched 
the sky “wet as ocean/ flowing with 
liquid slate” and watched the sun- 
set—‘‘grand couturier.” 

He looked then to the small 
natural phenomena, the lizards and 
ants, somewhat as the psalmist once 
looked to the hills, for strength, and 
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some of his perceptions—the little 
drama, for instance, of the new- 
born wasp descending from its 
mother’s bottle-shaped nest — are 
quite unmatched in twentieth cen- 
tury literature. They serve, of course, 
a subtle purpose, for while they re- 
cur throughout the poem with the 
rhythmical consistency of fine musi- 
cal phrasing, they are repeatedly in- 
terrupted by the jarring counter- 
point of the prison background. The 
line about the mist rising from the 
marshes, for instance, is followed 
immediately by reference to “the 
stockade,” beyond which “there is 
chaos and nothingness.” 

Pound never forgets that he is 
“among the slaves learning slavery,” 
that the prison wards are like the 
decks of a slave ship, and that, 
remembering Lovelace the cavalier, 
rather than Bunyan the Puritan, he 
has no Althea at the grates. It is the 
familiar trick of contrast, of black 
against white, of light against dark- 
ness, of hope against despair. It was 
old when Thomas Gray was cele- 
brating the “mute inglorious Mil- 
ton,” the “Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood,” and the two poets, 
both having read their Odyssey, are 
not by any means so far apart as 
might be supposed if one compares 
Pound’s “Man of no fortune and 
with a name to come” with the 
epitaphal line of Gray’s Elegy: “A 
Youth to Fortune and to Fame 
Unknown.” The device of contrast, 
in any event, has never been handled 
with greater finesse, and in the Pisan 
Cantos it is used to masterful ad- 
vantage as a means of inducing 
order. No less important in its own 
way than the ordering of the emo- 
tional context and the treatment of 
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time, contrast functions here as a 
third and a major unifying element. 

The Pisan Cantos, of course, have 
a natural place in Pound’s massive 
uncompleted magnum opus. They 
are linked to the cantos preceding 
by continued development of the 
metamorphic theme, the Odyssean 
voyage or periplum, the further use 
of ideogram which, if anything, be- 
comes even more pronounced, and by 
the descent into a more immediate 
and personal type of hell. On its own 
merits, however, and considered as a 
unit, the Pisan Cantos is first of all 
a prison poem, a genre not without 
honor in literature since Boethius 
first wooed philosophy from his cell 
in Alvanzano not overly far from 
Pisa. Crimes against state, both real 
and fancied, bedizen the pages of 
history, and that of Ezra Pound re- 
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mains sadly unresolved, but the ex- 
igencies of war have made the con- 
centration camp and the prison 
stockade a rather particular symbol 
of the twentieth century—the dif- 
ference between Manzanar and 
Buchenwald, vast as it is, being after 
all a difference of degree. Any num- 
ber of writers, notably for instance, 
Arthur Koestler, have tried to per- 
petuate the symbol in prose which, 
if not deathless, is likely to preserve 
the flavor of the era for later genera- 
tions. Alone among poets of stature, 
Ezra Pound has had the unhappy 
privilege of preserving the symbol 
and the experience in poetry. What- 
ever else may be said of them, and 
there is much yet to be said, the Pisan 
Cantos are a very moving reflection 
of one aspect of the contemporary 
human condition. 


Picnic Supper in Autumn 


NorMAN NATHAN 


The sungreen sapfilled maple boughs 
Stormfelled or gathered in with age 
Now dried are suitable for fuel 
Like any fungus-growing logs. 


I light my fire and black smoke curls 
Adjusting to the whims of air. 

Nor gray ash, soot, nor glowing coals 
Recall that summer once was here. 


The Sound of His Voice 


MarGaretT Epwarps 


HEN he was about ten, 
W mothers discovered Sam 
Hunter, and before he was 


sixteen they were extolling him to 
their daughters saying, “He’s such 
a nice, reliable, well-mannered boy 
—bright too.” Their daughters, 
laughing or agreeing, promptly dis- 
counted him for some flashier more 
turbulent masculine product. Now 
at fifty, a bachelor, a professor of 
medieval history at the same mid- 
western university where he had 
begun his teaching twenty-five years 
earlier, Sam was not greatly changed. 
If anything he was more reliable, 
better. mannered, just as worth- 
while. A group of faculty members 
and their wives comprised his friends. 
To them he was devoted. Far too de- 
voted for his own good, his sister 
Mabel felt. She was the independent 
enterprising one of the family, and 
the very thought of Sam’s attitude 
appalled her. She was married to an 
Army colonel, and on her rare visits 
to her brother she would shake her 
head over him. “What you need,” 
she would insist, “is a change of scene 
and personnel.” But change to Sam 
was a form of disloyalty. Besides, 
until lately he had been content. 
Then one fatal Sunday afternoon, 
shaved and shined, he sat at his desk, 
writing on a small white card. He 
had a rather furtive air as though 
engaged in something highly secret 
or slightly suspect, though he was 
merely manufacturing conversa- 
tion for an ensuing cocktail party. 


Or, more exactly, what he hoped 


would become his conversation: a 
cluster of anecdotes derived from 
Mabel’s letters plus five or six sequin 
sentences for interspersal. If he used 
a fifth of it, a tenth, any, it would 
constitute progress, he told himself 
objectively. 

These preparations had been going 
on for several months, yet though 
Parties came and went, so far he had 
not found the courage of articula- 
tion. Usually he was permanently 
rooted beside some neglected over- 
garrulous lady, the precept “Don’t 
Interrupt” blocking all possibility of 
dialogue. Or he was anchored at the 
fringe of the circle around George 
Barker — also a bachelor though a 
much younger man than Sam, and 
a comparative newcomer to the uni- 
versity’s staff. Though sidelines held 
no horror for Sam—being his natural 
habitat—the headaches he was begin- 
ning to get bothered him. For he was 
far from a passive listener and must 
employ his whole face, his very pos- 
ture—his entire mind in his role. 
Lately he had felt himself turning 
into an enormous EAR, quivering 
with jangled vibrations. But the main 
spur behind his conversational en- 
deavors was a realization of his 
diminishing importance in the eyes 
of his friends. That really hurt. 

As his phone rang he slipped the 
file card under the blotter before 
springing up to answer it. 

““You’re there, Sam?” Ann Farley 
exclaimed. “Wonderful! I was just 
afraid you’d already left for the Ben- 
sons.” 
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“No, I’m here,” he said. He heard 
himself with dismay, for this was the 
literal business he was trying to 
eliminate. 

“But you are going?” She had a 
mercy-he-wasn’t-asked note in her 
voice. 

He reassured her. 

“Fine, fine—I knew you were in- 
vited. It’s always safe to mention 
parties to you—with some others I’d 
hesitate.” She paused now invitingly. 
But he remained silent. It was a 
feminine device that always defeated 
him. 

“Skip it,” she laughed, “‘you’re 
really nice, Sam. I mean you re- 
proach me — you don’t gossip. Oh 
someone said the other night, ‘Sam 
Hunter’s no gossip; you can say at 
least that for him.’ I forget who it 
was, but it struck me as something 
we'd all probably noticed, but no one 


had mentioned—if you know what 
I mean.” Again she paused. 

“T think so,” he said uncomfort- 
ably, envying her grand manner of 


conferring dubious compliments. 
Not that he’d want to say things 
like that, heaven forbid... 

“I was wondering if you’d give 
me a lift to the party, Sam?” 

“Why I’d be delighted,” he told 
her. He felt unexpectedly pleased 
at the prospect of squiring her, 
though in a sense she was as much 
an old maid as he was an old bachelor. 
Still she never seemed on the verge 
of being overlooked, for, though 
tiny, she was a person in her own 
right—cushioned in self esteem. 

He asked when he should pick her 
up, immediately realizing that this 
was a mistake. She kept no touch 
with time, and she was notoriously 
late. 
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“Well, I know you like to arrive 
when things begin, so I can be ready 
practically any time,” she said 
sweetly. She then babbled on for five 
minutes. Finally it was arranged that 
he would collect her in twenty 
minutes. 

Three minutes early he reached 
the house before her house, consulted 
his watch, and quietly smoked a 
cigarette. Then he allowed her a 
minute’s grace before alighting. He 
was strangely elated. It had been a 
long time since he had escorted her 
to a gathering of the group. He felt 
it would be nice to walk into the 
Bensons nonchalantly with her. 
Generally he went alone, and be- 
cause he dreaded entering a crowd 
he was always among the very first 
to appear. In fact, one of the major 
advantages of matrimony, in his 
opinion, was the companionship for 
crossing thresholds. 

He rang and she buzzed him in; 
mirabile dictu, she was ready. 

“Sam, I’m all set; it’s never hap- 
pened before,” she said. “But I must 
admit I was practically ready when 
I talked to you. And I know we 
should have gone then—” She inti- 
mated he had objected to this. “But 
complications started, Sam, when 
George called—he’s back and I didn’t 
even know it. He insisted I wait 
right here. He’s bringing two others 
by, from out of town—Harvard 
men, don’t you suppose? He taught 
there this summer. Anyway, he 
thinks it’s going to be Sahara-like 
at the party, and he suggested I mix 
cocktails. That’s what I’m going to 
do in a minute. I’m sorry, Sam, but 
knowing how late he always is—and 
how you never take more than two 
drinks—and naturally you'll want 
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to have something to do at the Ben- 
sons... But maybe next time we can 
go together .. .” 

As she finished, he realized it was 
a dismissal. ““That’s quite all right,” 
he said, every inch of his hurt show- 
ing. 

“T am sorry, Sam,” she called after 
his offended back. 

He drove off outraged, and as he 
drove he did something that only 
recently he had begun to do; he 
tallied —comparing what he had done 
for her with what she had done for 
him. On his side of the ledger were 
dinners after numerous cocktail 
parties, not only for her but all those 
with her, periodic tickets for shows 
and symphonies, entertainment for 
her constant house guests, attentions 
on her less successful evenings—when 
she rather needed him so that she 
could get started. On her side there 
were those buffet suppers for which 
she was noted: very informal, hap- 
hazard affairs for which he provided 
the liquor and frequently cooked the 
steaks—and at which she paid him 
scant heed, especially if George had 
been prevailed upon to accept. He 
came to the conclusion that she, like 
most of the others, had clearly used 
him. And now I’m late, he thought. 
That suddenly seemed the climax of 
grievances—to have to go in late, 
alone. 

He considered not going. Why not 
send the Bensons something? But he 
had already sent flowers. Besides, an 
invitation accepted was not lightly 
violated in his decorum, and his de- 
corum had been in effect too long 
to be abolished now. He stopped at 
the University Club and went into 
the bar. A cocktail might give him 
courage. It did, but not enough. He 
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ordered a second and drank it 
slowly, and then, to his amazement, 
a third. 

“Why, Sam,” he said, “this isn’t 
like you. For fifty years you’ve been 
a two-cocktail man.” 

“Alone among the orthodox,” the 
new Sam said lightly. 

He liked the way it was said, with 
just the proper gaiety. 

“Will you stay with me, old chap? 
Together we might contrive some- 
thing?” 

The bartender hurried over. “‘Yes, 
sir? Another?” 

“No.” The new Sam lifted his 
hand airily, like an old actor. “This 
is the moment for departure, the 
bright and brimming best.” 

“Sir?” 

The bartender stared after him. 

Sam drove to the Bensons, and, 
ascending their steps, was nearer 
bravado than he had ever been. 

“Hello Sam,” Alice Benson said, 
“what happened? You’re late.” 

“Yes,” Benny, her husband re- 
marked. ‘““Where were you?” 

““Ah—alone among the orthodox,” 
Sam said with the timing he had long 
coveted. 

“Who is he?” a pretty blue-eyed 
woman in a blue hat asked. “Now 
there’s a man I'd like to meet.” 

When she met Sam she said, “Are 
you someone I should know—some- 
one famous?” 

“Alas, no—until this moment I 
was naught,” Sam said intoning 
slightly. “But I exist from now; you 
have created me.” 

The blue-eyed one dimpled. “‘Isn’t 
he darling?” she said to all and sun- 
dry. “I like him.” 

At that moment George returned 
to her side, bearing her drink. “Here’s 
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someone you must meet,” the pretty 
woman said, her hand on Sam’s arm. 

““What? Come again . . .” George 
sputtered. 

But unperturbed Sam launched 
into his anecdote about the D A R 
at the White House reception. “In 
the rose room or the anteroom all 
had been excitement and festivity, 
but when the ladies approached the 
receiving line one might have 
thought they were greeting the ex- 
ecutioner instead of the cheery 
Eisenhowers . . . And like a dirge 
they began: Mrs. Smith, 59; Mrs. 
Jones, 58; Mrs. Taylor, 62; on and 
on. Inevitably a name and a number; 
for the good ladies had misunderstood 
the instructions: ‘Give your name 
to the aide-—for the more painful 
one, ‘Give your name and age.’ 
Taken by surprise they had no doubt 
given the correct fotals.” 


“Did it really happen?” 

The question came from the Har- 
vard professor on the other side of 
the pretty lady. 

Sam solemnly assured him it had, 
though, knowing Mabel, he wasn’t 


entirely convinced himself. He 
turned to the blue-eyed one who had 
found him. “Lovely lady, whence 
did you come?” 

“How quaint can we get?” George 
asked. Yet it netted but a single 
titter. 

“From Maryland—a little place 
called Welcome. My name’s Miranda 
Ware. I hope you’ll remember it.” 

“Miranda .. .” Sam said, trying it 
for music. Suddenly he was back in 
the past of Mabel’s choral speaking 
exercises. He began: 

“Do you remember an_ inn, 

Miranda? Do you remember 
an inn? 
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And the cheers and the jeers of 
the young muleteers 

Who hadn’t got a penny, and 
weren't asking any... 

Do you remember an inn, 
Miranda? Do you remember an 
Miae 

He finished with his own ending, 
and Miranda beamed and blushed 
and asked in a whisper if he were 
a poet. 

“T say, that’s good,” the Harvard 
man said. He began to clap vocifer- 
ously. 

Others gathered around — Sam’s 
old friends, the ones who thought 
him stuffy—unable to believe their 
eyes and ears. From the center Sam 
surveyed them with equal suprise, 
amazed at how easy it was, once you 
got started. They filled his glass; he 
lifted it and, catching George’s eye, 
said, ““A toast to mediocrity.” 

“Do you get to Cambridge 
often?” the Harvard man asked. 
“Well you must. I’d like to take you 
to our bottle parties; you'd liven 
them up.” 

“To Cambridge,” Sam said, drain- 
ing his glass. 

They filled it again, and Sam began 
his second story about a wealthy 
young girl named Mary Bear who, 
being devoted to her paternal grand- 
father and his fortune, had always 
intended to bestow her surname upon 
her first born. “But, unhappily, she 
married a chap named Legg,” Sam 
concluded. 

Alice Benson joined the group. 
“Why it’s Sam,” she murmured, 
mystified, and went off to find 
Benny. “What’s come over Sam?” 
she asked. 

Benny shook his head, “Search me 
—but there’s Ann; maybe she can 
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shed light.” 

When they asked Ann she only 
shrugged. “I really don’t know, but 
I must say he’s doing a better job 
than some others who constantly try 
to shine.” 

She meant George, of course, who 
had not only been late but had 
brought Miranda sandwiched be- 
tween himself and the Harvard pro- 
fessor. And Miranda had proved to 
be the kind of gal who retains her 
men while consuming your cock- 
tails. Now she was calmly appro- 
priating Sam. 

Sam finished his fifth anecdote 
with a flourish, looked over his audi- 
ence and wondered why they had 
ever seemed formidable or im- 


portant. 
“Shall we circulate?” he asked 
Miranda. Before George could pro- 


test they were off. With her arm in 
his he was beautifully mobile, airy 
as a bird—airier really—more like a 
balloon at a children’s party cut 
loose from its moorings, floating 
about, looking down from the ceil- 
ing uninhibitedly. They made their 
promenade, pausing here and there 
with a glimpse at Ann, alert and 
wistful. It’s good for her to see this, 
Sam thought; yet he was not, 
actually, very much interested. 

Finally George and his Harvard 
cohort intercepted them. George 
was glaring; he seemed menacing; 
what was his weapon? But he was 
merely waving the cocktail shaker. 
He filled their glasses. “Drink and 
give a toast,” he said to Sam. 

Sam drank it quickly; it was be- 
coming easier all the time. 

“Now the toast,” Harvard re- 
minded him. 

His voice seemed to come from 
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afar off yet there was a roar to it. 
“With juice and joy and jubilation 
we make a neat alliteration.” Sam 
came through with satisfaction. 

“Not bad,” Harvard conceded. 
“You’d better come to Cambridge.” 

Sam bowed. 

Now the smoky room was filled 
with clouds, pink and gauzy. He 
was still a balloon, lovely and untied, 
off on a holiday above their silly 
heads . . . on the crest of the wave, 
on the rushing twirling uncertain 
crest. On the crest, he thought— 
leave on the crest of the wave. The 
words connected; reminders, warn- 
ings roared back... 

Abruptly Sam sought his hostess. 
“I’m off.” He cocked an eyebrow, 
“An appointment .. .” 

“But you mustn’t,” she protested. 
She was spinning around before him 
—her puckered face vague and mul- 
tiplied, spinning too. 

“T’ve been called back,” he sighed. 
“But it was an incredible party.” 
Sam waved to the others. 

Miranda spied him, hurried and 
caught up with him at the door. 
“Don’t go, Sam.” She held on to his 
hand. “But if you must—tell me, 
at least, what you’re interested in?” 

George materialized — or had he 
been there all the time in Miranda’s 
wake? Sam wasn’t sure. Nor could 
he remember her question until 
George said, “I’ll tell you what he’s 
interested in: stamps, smaps, stull 
things...” 

“Shush—you’re fuzzy. Let him 
tell me himself,” Miranda said. She 
was beginning to feel like a balloon 
too. “Sam, what are you mainly in- 
terested in?” 

Kissing her lightly on the lips, 
Sam said, “What am I interested in? 
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Would it startle you if I said sin?” 
“Why you old—” George began. 


But Sam ignored him, bowed from 
the waist, and walked out—straight 
as a soldier. Carefully he manipulated 
the steps, found his car by dead 
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fully preserved through green lights 
to the harbor of his apartment. 
With great dignity he put his hat 
on the desk, walked toward the bed 
which was rushing to meet him, and 
collapsed upon it. For a second he 
was a balloon, loose from its moor- 


reckoning, and once in it he drove 


ings, seeking the ceiling, daring the 
off in a tumult of triumph, merci- 


sky. Then he was asleep. 


The Firebird 


Cy STEVENS 


The delicate dancers arabesque, 
lightly they lean on the lyric strings. 
The sweet and smiling faces bask 
beneath the soft and shining sounds. 


The harps and the horns gild the stage. 


This is love in a fairy-fancy, 
music muted, and passion stilled 
to painless pleasures. 


The Wizard comes! 
Terror tosses the orchestra. 
Ivan is torn from tender dreaming, 
worried and snatched by the wicked goblins. 


And where is she? the Shimmering Bird? 
Ah, she will come, she has surely heard, 
rescue is Certain. 


After the curtain, 
Princesses will reach for programs, 
will search for gloves and grope for shoes, 
then rise and go, remembering awhile, 
in the afterglow of music’s magic, 
tomorrow’s possible, but improbable, loves. 


Image and Theme: The Mill on the Floss 


JEROME THALE 


ee E went into town today, 
W and looked in the An- 
nual Register for cases 
of inundation.” This prosaic journal 
entry is the first reference we have 
to the conception of The Mill on the 
Floss. When George Eliot began the 
novel, she thought she might entitle 
it The Tullivers or perhaps St. Ogg’s 
on the Floss. While she was writing, 
she and Lewes debated a number of 
titles, and the Floss was named in all 
but three. Although the final title 
was suggested by her publisher, she 
accepted it unhesitatingly and with 
good reason. For the Mill and the 
River of Life are the dominant sym- 
bols of the book, and it is in terms 
of these that the book is to be com- 
prehended. 

Throughout the novel the huge 
old Mill, built by Mr. Tulliver’s 
grandfather, stands over the action. 
It is the familiar mill of fate, grind- 
ing out human destiny. Yet the word 
mill was in but one of the nine titles 
considered by the author, while the 
Floss occurred in five of them. It 
may be that the figure of the mill 
did not press on George Eliot, since 
in the novel the symbol is merely 
stated once, and left to stand 
throughout. But the symbol of the 
river of life is fully and thoroughly 
developed. In fact, the river image 
is so persistently followed out—even 
into the buried metaphors—that it 
carries and reinforces all of the major 
themes of the novel. 

In the very first paragraph the 
Floss is personified as a “living com- 


panion”; we see Maggie first, as last, 
by the water. The flow of the water 
is inextricably bound up with the 
life of the Tullivers—for them the 
river is life, literally as well as 
metaphorically. Mr. Tulliver’s law- 
suit over water rights is the source 
of all his troubles. “Water was 
water” for Mr. Tulliver, who 
thought that rascals had no right 
meddling with his use of the Floss. 
At the “bottom” of Mr. Tulliver’s 
troubles is lawyer Wakem, who is 
appropriately “thick as mud” with 
Mr. Tulliver’s opponent in diverting 
the flow of the Floss above the Mill. 
The Mill itself is located near the 
provincial town of St. Ogg’s, named 
for a legendary ferryman on the 
Floss. 

As a child Maggie is irresistibly 
drawn to the water; she feels a 
“delicious awe as to the presence of 
an uncontrollable force.” Propheti- 
cally Mrs. Tulliver warns her twice 
in the first few pages that “ ‘wan- 
derin’ up an’ down by the water, like 
a wild thing, she’ll tumble in some 
day ... and be drowned.’ ” Once the 
same presentiment is felt about Tom, 
too. “ “They’re such children for the 
water, mine are . . . they'll be 
brought in dead and drowned some 
day. I wish that river was far 
enough.’ ” 

But there is no escaping from the 
river of life, and though at nine 
Maggie only stands at its edge, she 
is in time to be drawn into its cur- 
rent. The river itself is to change, 
for during these early years it is not 
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full, and the great floods are only 
a dim memory, but by the end of 
the novel it is to become a swollen 
torrent. 

As children, Tom and Maggie are 
both closely associated with the 
water, but their relations to it are 
different. Maggie is sometimes fond 
of the river; more often she is awed, 
attracted to it, but not at ease. Tom 
is easy and confident before the 
river. He is the usual sort of boy who 
delights in throwing stones at harm- 
less water fowl, who can cast a pebble 
exactly into the center of a ripple. 
Fishing, which Maggie detests, is his 
favorite sport. The measure of Tom’s 
at-homeness with the river is the 
fact that even his “amphibious” 
playmate Bob Jakin can only sug- 
gest swimming in case of a flood, 
whereas Tom elaborately proposes to 
construct and provision an Ark. 

So far the images and symbols 
have been fairly static, for they are 
only establishing the themes that are 
to be worked out later in the novel. 
Henceforth the images become more 
dynamic and more extensive in their 
implications. 

The idyll of Tom and Maggie’s 
early years by the Floss ends; the 
action of the novel is precipitated 
by Mr. Tulliver’s sudden bank- 
ruptcy. Appropriately this is re- 
flected in a series of images suggest- 
ing disturbance of the river. 

When Tom and Philip Wakem 
first meet at school, Philip has been 
responding to affection like a 
“mollusc” in his shell, but when Tom 
wounds his foot Philip feels that they 
are “drawn into a common current 
of suffering and sad privation.” 
Tom’s “mill-like’ monotony at 


school is ended by the threatened 
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“bankruptcy” following the loss of 
the water rights suit. Mr. Tulliver’s 
energies are “driven out of their old 
channel.” Tom realizes that the 
family is in danger of “sinking” and 
his thoughts are turned into a “new 
channel,” as are the lives of all the 
Tullivers. As a result of the loss of 
the suit and imminent foreclosure, 
Mr. Tulliver has had a stroke. 
Speculating on its origin Aunt Pullet 
sums up the situation, “ ‘It’s the 
water got on his brain.’ ” Tom, find- 
ing from Uncle Deane that he has 
been through the wrong educational 
** ‘mill,’ ” becomes a laborer on the 
wharves of the Guest shipping com- 
pany. 

The Tulliver fortunes are now, as 
the title of the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter makes clear, a “wreck.” Love 
begins to “flow in,” but there are 
ominous mentions of the floods and 
of an ancient prophecy that the river 
is angered when the Mill changes 
hands. 

These images have broad implica- 
tions for the whole family, but there 
is another sequence that refers 
specifically to Maggie. George Eliot 
interrupts her narrative to contrast 
the banks of the Rhine, whose 
gloomy castles bespeak the glamour 
of the Middle Ages, with those along 
the Rhone, where the sunshine is 
made dreary by the ruins of villages, 
which tell “how the swift river once 
rose, like an angry, destroying god, 
sweeping down the feeble genera- 
tions.” Here we feel that much of 
human life is “a narrow, ugly, 
groveling existence, which even ca- 
lamity does not elevate,” that here 
are the traces of a gross sum of 
vitality swept away into oblivion. 


So also, says George Eliot, we may 
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have the same oppressive feeling 
watching this old-fashioned family 
life on the banks of the Floss. “You 
could not live among such people; 
you are stifled for want of an out- 
let towards something beautiful, 
great, or noble; you are irritated with 
these dull men and women... with 
this rich plain where the great river 
flows for ever onward.” We must 
feel this, she tells us, in order to 
understand Maggie and Tom and 
how this oppressive narrowness acted 
upon their lives. 

The Tulliver family does well so 
long as the Floss keeps up its natural, 
monotonous flow. But Maggie’s 
feelings are compared to a river 
whose flow is unlike that of the reli- 
able Floss of her early years; the flow 
of her feelings is too full for narrow 
St. Ogg’s. 


This view of Maggie’s existence 
constricted into a narrow channel 
is worked out through a great many 
metaphors, both buried and overtly 
symbolic. Though Tom’s energies 


concentrate themselves into “one 
channel of ambitious resistance,” 
this is not so easy for Maggie. Her 
feelings “flow out over her affec- 
tions and conscience”; she feels a 
“strong tide of pitying love” for her 
father that “streams forth” in ten- 
derness. She has a “strong current” 
of feeling for Philip Wakem. But, 
and the metaphor appears several 
times, Maggie needs a “wider, deeper, 
and fuller” channel than the narrow 
one afforded by St. Ogg’s. Hence- 
forth the metaphors suggestive of 
constriction are played off against 
those of rising, flow, depth. Typi- 
cally, Maggie falls in love with 
Philip at the Red Deeps, by the river; 
she experiences “an undercurrent of 
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excitement,” and when she and 
Philip talk, feeling rises “high above 
its average depth,” leaving “flood- 
marks which are never reached 
again.” 

The same kind of imagery is used 
to describe other characters in con- 
trast to Maggie with her “outpour- 
ing” of feeling. Lucy is a “prattling 
stream”; Stephen Guest has a super- 
ficial “ ‘fluency,’” and the “stream 
of his recollections” runs “shallow.” 

During Maggie’s stay with Lucy 
she is “launched” into the high 
society of St. Ogg’s. Appropriately 
enough, the action of the book begins 
to pick up when Maggie, who has 
not been on the river for years, 
agrees to go with Stephen and Lucy 
to row with the tide to Tofton. 
Maggie is now fully in the stream 
of life. She is attracted by rowing, 
and is roused from her reverie when 
Stephen teaches her to row. Rowing 
—which, as we will see later, sym- 
bolizes moral activity—brings “‘the 
warm blood into her cheeks.” And 
Maggie wants to learn to manage the 
oars so that she can row both Stephen 
and Lucy. 

““Maggie’s destiny, then,” says 
George Eliot, reverting to the earlier 
metaphor of Maggie’s life as a river, 
“is at present hidden, and we must 
wait for it to reveal itself like the 
course of an unmapped river: we 
only know that the river is full and 
rapid, and that for all rivers there 
is the same final home.” 

Tom solemnly announces to Mag- 
gie that there are “ ‘two courses’ ” 
for her. Maggie can either enjoy 
“the delicious dreaminess of gliding 
on the river,” of being “borne along 
by the tide,” or she can “struggle 
against this current, soft and yet 
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strong as the summer stream.” 
Prophetically Philip dreams that she 
is slipping down the channel of a 
waterfall. And in fact Maggie is 
“taken hold of and shaken by the 
invisible influence [of love for 
Stephen] . . . borne along by a wave 
too strong for her.” “The stream of 
vanity was soon swept along and 
mingled imperceptibly with that 
wider current which was at its high- 
est force to-day.” Hence Dr. Kenn, 
“who had reached a firm, safe 
strand,” looks toward Maggie as 
toward “the strugglers still tossed 
by the waves.” 

All these metaphors for psycho- 
logical states are translated into ac- 
tion in the last section of the book. 
Maggie’s struggle comes to its crisis 
when she must choose between 
fidelity to her ideals and her deep 
and almost irresistible love for 
Stephen Guest, her cousin’s near- 
fiancé. The crisis takes the form of a 
boat trip with him. And the details 
of the trip—the current, the tide, 
and drifting — symbolically parallel 
the moral conflict. 

In the _ fifty-second 


chapter, 
“Borne along by the tide,” Maggie is 
struggling to put a “gulf” between 
herself and Stephen. But Lucy wants 
her to go boating every day, since 
Maggie “‘has not had half enough 


boating . . . she likes it better than 
anything.’ ” To which Philip rejoins, 
“ ‘Better than any sort of locomotion 
. else she will be selling her soul 
to that ghostly boatman who haunts 
the Floss—only for the sake of being 
drifted in a boat for ever.’” Lucy 
thinks that if the Floss were a quiet 
lake Maggie could row all of them. 
An ironic series of accidents puts 
before Maggie the awkward choice 
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of boating alone with Stephen. She 
wavers, hesitates, and finally drifts 
into acquiescence. Soon they are 
gliding rapidly along the Floss, 
Maggie in a dreamy absent state, 
Stephen rowing idly, half-automati- 
cally, helped by the tide. Stephen 
stops rowing and lets the boat glide 
with the current; the change rouses 
Maggie, who realizes that she has let 
“her way-marks pass unnoticed” and 
that they are far past Tofton, where 
they were to meet Lucy. Stephen 
checks her alarm. “ ‘See, Maggie, 
how everything has come without 
our seeking—in spite of all our ef- 
forts . . . See how the tide is carry- 
ing us out—away from all those un- 
natural bonds that we have been 
trying to make faster round us.’” 
He suggests that they let the tide 
carry them to Torby whence they 
can go to Scotland and be married. 
Maggie listens — “passing from her 
startled wonderment to the yearn- 
ing after that belief that the tide 
was doing it all—that she might 
glide along with the swift, silent 
stream and not struggle any more.” 
Here there is a complete fusion 
of the literal and the symbolic, and 
the parallelism is so close that one 
can scarcely distinguish between the 
two readings. Simultaneously there 
is a literal statement of Maggie’s ex- 
ternal plight and a metaphorical 
statement of her internal conflict. 
Maggie has already drifted into a 
compromising situation because she 
is not strong enough to resist the cur- 
rent of her love for Stephen, and 
there is to be yet more drifting. 
Stephen offers to stop the boat, and 
to take all the blame on himself. 
Touched by his nobility, self-re- 
proachful because of her weakness, 
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Maggie vacillates, and 


they glided along in this way . . . Maggie 
was hardly conscious of having said or done 
anything decisive. All yielding is attended 
with a less vivid consciousness than resist- 
ance; it is the partial sleep of thought... . 
Every influence tended to lull her into 
acquiescence; that dreamy gliding in the boat. 


Maggie was now drifting toward the 
one thing she had been trying to re- 
sist. When Stephen suggested they 
board a passing vessel bound to Mud- 
port, Maggie remained silent, for 
“one course seemed as difficult as 
another.” Once on the steamer, 
which would not land for another 
day, Maggie recalled “‘all the delicious 
visions of these last hours, which had 
flowed over her like a soft stream, 
and made her entirely passive .. . 
She was being lulled to sleep with 
that soft stream still flowing over 
her.” Ashore, Stephen tried to per- 
suade Maggie to marry him, but 
after much painful debate, she re- 
solved she must leave him, that she 
must give up “an easy floating in a 
stream of joy.” 

At this point in the novel the river 
ceases to stand for—and be—a place 
where one can drift, and once more 
symbolizes other things. While 
Maggie has been visiting Lucy at St. 
Ogg’s there have been developments 
elsewhere. Mr. Wakem’s mill oper- 
ator, young Jetsome, a “ ‘loose 
fish,’ ” has been pitched off his horse 
in a drunken fit, and Wakem has 
sold the Mill to Guest and Company, 
who have made Tom its master. And 
the Mill now begins to grind out 
very fine justice, as St. Ogg’s reckons 
it. After Maggie has — quite inno- 
cently—lost her character, by being 
gone a day and a half with Stephen, 
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she goes to the Mill and asks her 
brother to take her in. Tom, stand- 
ing before the roaring mill dam, re- 
fuses to talk to his sister. 

This episode has been  fore- 
shadowed in a dream Maggie has 
had while she and Stephen are on the 
steamer, after she is gone so long 
that her reputation is compromised. 
In the background of the dream is 
the legend of St. Ogg, who, taking 
compassion on a ragged woman, had 
ferried her across the Floss; she re- 
vealed herself as the Virgin and 
promised protection to his boat. 
Maggie, sleeping on the steamer to 
Mudport, dreamed that she was in 
a boat with Stephen and saw St. 
Ogg’s boat with the Virgin in it. 
But when it drew closer, the Virgin 
was Lucy and the boatman Philip, 
and then not Philip, but her brother, 
who rowed past without looking at 
her. Maggie reached out toward him, 
but her boat tipped and she began 
to sink. 

Already we have had indications 
of another meaning in the river 
symbolism, that the river is again 
becoming life, life which over- 
whelms and drowns Maggie. Her 
early uneasiness before the river is 
now fully justified. When she had 
decided to renounce Stephen, Maggie 
felt that she “must for ever sink and 
wander.” Stephen urged her to take 
the “‘right course,” but in this 
course Maggie would “ ‘feel as if 
there were nothing firm beneath my 
feet,” and she urged him not to 
drag her into “ ‘deeper remorse.’ ” 

After being turned out by Tom, 
Maggie appropriately takes up rooms 
overlooking the river. In the eyes of 
“society” she is now a fallen woman, 
and even in her own heart she is 
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beaten by a “hard, driving, ceaseless 
storm of mingled love, remorse, and 
pity.” 

In the last section, ironically called 
“The Final Rescue,” the river 
symbolizes the only kind of life 
Maggie knows, life at St. Ogg’s. And 
yet she is unfit for this life; it is 
inimical to her. Earlier Aunt Glegg 
recognizes this, for when Maggie is 
gone on the boat trip she is sure she 
has drowned. Maggie’s love affair 
has hurled her into the life of St. 
Ogg’s and the only outcome must 
be that it will dsetroy her. 

The final catastrophe, which in 
fact makes Maggie an unsuccessful 
struggler against the waves, is in- 
deed, as most critics have pointed out, 
something of a deus ex machina. In 
terms of character there is perhaps 
something to be said for it. The 
narrowness of her world makes im- 
possible the fulfillment of Maggie’s 
potentialities. There is no chance of 
real life for her; only death is ap- 
propriate, even if there is no need 
for it to come by drowning. Sym- 
bolically, however, both the fact of 
her death and the form it takes have 
a good deal of justification. For 
Maggie has been caught in a tide of 
life which can only carry her down. 
On the level of plot the ending may 
be contrived; symbolically it is in- 
evitable. 

Like the final theme of a sym- 
phony, Maggie’s fate has been alluded 
to, lightly hinted throughout, and 
now it is stated and restated in a 
crescendo that culminates with her 
drowning. One evening Maggie sits 
“looking blankly at the flowing 
river, swift with the backward-rush- 
ing tide.” When Lucy comes, Maggie 
is “overflowed by a wave of loving 
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penitence,” and she speaks with an 
effort “like the convulsed clutch of 
a drowning man.” 

The rains persist, the river rises, 
and there are fears of another flood 
like that of sixty years before. As 
Maggie sits in her room by the river, 
she sees no rest before her except that 
brought by death. Suddenly she feels 
“a startling sensation of sudden cold 
about her knees and feet: it was 
water flowing under her . . . She 
was not bewildered for an instant— 
she knew it was the flood!” The 
waters rose fast, and Maggie took to 
a boat; instantly “a new tidal cur- 
rent” carried it far into the river. 
“She was driven out upon the flood: 
—that awful visitation of God.” 
Hope of saving Tom led her to take 
an oar, to go to the Mill. The current 
swept her along, and only great 
effort enabled her to get out of it to 
go to the Mill. Tom took the oars. 
“The full meaning of what had hap- 
pened rushed upon his mind .. . 
with so overpowering a force — it 
was such a new revelation to his 
spirit, of the depths in life.” Soon 
through Tom’s effort the boat was 
in the current again, on its way to 
safety at Tofton. But now “a new 
danger was being carried towards 
them by the river.” Huge chunks of 
debris and machinery were swept 
along the current. Onlookers warned 
them to “ ‘get out of the current,’ ” 
but too late. “The next instant the 
boat was no longer seen upon the 
water —and the huge mass was 
hurrying on in hideous triumph.” 

Through this complex and rigidly 
controlled expansion of the river 
image, Maggie’s death by water has 
become a fitting symbol for her in- 
compatibility with life at St. Ogg’s. 


IMAGE AND THEME 


This same relationship between Mag- 
gie and her environment is worked 
out again through a subsidiary set of 
images interwoven with the river 
symbolism. The governing image 
here is the witch’s trial by water. 


It first appears early in the book, © 


when Maggie unknowingly reads her 
own fate and succinctly foretells the 
ironic theme of the novel. 

As a child, Maggie is asked to ex- 
plain some of the pictures in her 
books, and she chooses one from 
Defoe’s History of the Devil. 


‘It’s a dreadful picture, isn’t it? But I 
can’t help looking at it. That old woman 
in the water’s a witch—they’ve put her in 
to find out whether she’s a witch or no, 
and if*she swims she’s a witch, and if she’s 
drowned—and killed, you know—she’s in- 
nocent, and not a witch, but only a poor 
silly old woman. But what good would it 
do her then, you know, when she was 
drowned?’ 


Maggie’s interest in witchcraft goes 
beyond looking at pictures. At nine, 
she keeps a doll in the attic which 
she uses as a fetish, driving nails into 
it with special vehemence when it 
represents Aunt Glegg. 

Such beginnings do not turn 
Maggie into a genuine witch. Rather 
her keen intelligence and sensitivity 
make her a difficult and willful 
child. Her disposition and her dark 
hair and brown complexion cause 
her family to call her a gypsy. When 
she rebelliously cuts off the much- 
criticized hair, Aunt Pullet says, 
** *She’s more like a gypsy nor ever.’ ” 
The comments on her resemblance 
to a gypsy drive Maggie to run away 
to the gypsies in the hope that they, 
unlike her own family, will revere 
her for her superior knowledge and 
make her queen. 
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Maggie’s unusual gifts, far from 
bringing success, are her undoing. 
Though Maggie cannot see this, it is 
clear to all the sober inhabitants of 
St. Ogg’s. Mr. Tulliver comments 
that “‘a woman’s no business wi’ 
being so clever; it’ll turn to trouble, 
I doubt.’” When Maggie tells Tom 
she will be clever when she grows up, 
he replies succinctly, “ ‘Everybody’ll 
hate you.’” Luke, the mill hand, 
knows better too, for when Maggie 
offers to read him some stories he 
tells her, ““‘Nay . . . that’s what 
brings folks to the gallows—knowin’ 
everything but what they’n got to 
get their bread by.’ ” Maggie in the 
little town is like Tom’s wild rabbits 
in their cages. As Luke puts it, 
“* “things out o’ natur niver thrive.’ ” 

Maggie seems strange not only to 
the narrow mentality of St. Ogg’s 
(Uncle Pullet compares her to crazy 
Jane), but also to the more per- 
ceptive characters in the novel, who 
refer to her in terms lightly sug- 
gestive of the witch theme. Philip 
wants to paint her as a Hamadryad: 
Stephen feels that there is “ ‘an 
alarming amount of devil there.’ ” 
Lucy finds “ ‘witchery’” in Maggie 
and has always thought that her per- 
ceptiveness is “ ‘witchcraft ... part 
of your general uncanniness.’ ” 
George Eliot herself employs some- 
what similar images. Maggie has 
“deep strange eyes”; she is the dark 
lady; and though she has no more 
magical powers than those of strik- 
ing Philip and Stephen with love, 
she is twice referred to as Medusa. 

Maggie may be like the witch in 
her superior attainments and her 
power to cast spells over men, but 
the real resemblance is in her rela- 
tion to society. Once Maggie has lost 
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her reputation, “Society” (the word 
is capitalized by George Eliot) 
descends upon her as upon the witch; 
by its narrow standards Maggie is 
an evil woman to be hunted down, 
to be driven out of the community. 
Stories begin to circulate about her, 
people jeer at her, she cannot earn 
a living. 

Maggie, then, as a witch must face 
a trial by water. Repeatedly from the 
first few pages Mrs. Tulliver has been 
afraid that some day, if Maggie is 
not careful and does not stay away 
from the river, she will be drowned. 
Once when it is feared that Maggie 
is drowned, Aunt Pullet lugubriously 
observes that “the child might come 
to a worse end if she lived.” All this 
is preparatory for the ending in 
which Maggie must undergo a trial 
by water. And in the final sections 
there is a welter of images which 
suggest this ordeal. 

Maggie’s disastrous boat trip points 
toward but is not itself her trial by 
water. It is the action that makes 
her an outcast from society, so that 
she will later be hunted down and 
drowned like a witch. Throughout 
this section the images prepare us for 
her drowning. Even before she goes 
with Stephen, Philip dreams that he 
sees Maggie “slipping down a glisten- 
ing, green, slimy channel of a water- 
fall.” On the steamer the past hours 
flow over her like a “soft stream,” 
and she has a confused dream in 
which she sinks in water. Awake she 
realizes that now “she must for ever 
sink and wander.” There is “nothing 
firm beneath her feet.” All this while 
Maggie is described as “indifferent 
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to everything but the coming trial.” 
During her unexplained absence 
Aunt Glegg is sure that Maggie has 
drowned. But the trial by water is 
yet to come. 

The last book of the novel—‘“the 
final rescue” — continues this im- 
agery. Maggie, always drawn to the 
Floss, takes lodgings overlooking it. 
St. Ogg’s (though its patron was 
known for his kindness) now passes 
judgment. The townspeople in 
witch-hunt fashion find evil in Mag- 
gie’s past and even in her appear- 
ance. It is becoming clear that Mag- 
gie will have to undergo a trial by 
water. We have already seen some 
of the foreshadowing metaphors: 
she is “overflowed by a wave of lov- 
ing penitence”; words come “with 
an effort like the convulsed clutch 
of a drowning man.” As Maggie’s 
troubles increase, so do the rains and 
the danger of flood. Maggie, begin- 
ning to despair, sees no rest before 
her except that brought by death. 
When the flood comes, “without a 
moment’s shudder of fear, she 
plunged through the water . . . into 
the boat.” The long awaited trial 
has begun. The images we saw before 
operate here. Carried by the current, 
she is driven “out upon the flood ;— 
that awful visitation of God... 
which had made the nightmare of 
her childish dreams.” And as she and 
Tom are seeking land, a huge mass 
of debris —like the weight of St. 
Ogg’s opinion—overwhelms the boat, 
and hurries on “in hideous triumph.” 
The boat reappeared, but Maggie 
was drowned, drowned to prove her 
innocence. 


Mexican Timetable 


BERNARD DULSEY 


4:00 P.M. ‘Toro Bravo 


Death is a fierce four-footed shadow 
And life the wrist of the matador... 


4:04 P.M. 'TorEero 


The huge cape swirls redly, yellow lined; 
Baffling bait inviting, evading death... 


4:09 P.M. Picapor 

Sancho Panza on Rocinante 

Leans on death with steel tipped lance. 
4:13 P.M. BANDERILLERO 


Twin darts blossom in sweating hulk 
As death’s hungry horns rip empty by. 


4:19 P.M. Estrocapa 


Life was a fiery four-footed breath 
And the moment of truth is the hour of death. 


Circus Poems 


JOHN TAGLIABUE 


1. THe Tight Rore WALKER 


The tight rope walker 

Is a stalker upon danger 

A lone ranger on a thin rope 

Shaking it, making it dance 

And in the dark he throws up high 

Three torches of wild fire 

Will he fall will he die 

This tight rope walker as he tries 

(And very gallantly) to reach his love? 


2. THE Lovety AcrospaTt IN THE AIR 


She spins in the air 

Like a bird about to descend 

She swings through the air 

Like a child on a swing with my love 


She plunges through the night 
Like a bird carrying my heart away. 


3. A Wuire LLAMA 


The llama where did he come from 
This Christ this moon 

This dancer white as a lovely tune? 
In what circle of hope does he leap 
Like a flower in spring 

Like a child in wonder? 

Where did he come from? 

Where does he go? 


4. THE TENT 


The circus tent 

Went around 

Built on spinning ground 
Cosmos went around 

We are dizzy with love 
Stars singing in it 
Animals walking in it 


The circus tent came and went. 
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Note for Bibliographers 


The University Review (later 
called The University of Kansas City 
Review) was not indexed when it 
was published in the early years. 
There have been many requests for 
an index of the first three years 
(1934-1937) particularly. This in- 
dex is especially needed because the 
earliest volume (1934-1935) has 
been confused with certain numbers 
of later volumes—for example, with 
the numbers of Volume IV. Thus 
mistakes have been made by those 
who wish to make reference to the 
material in the early volumes. The 
main reason for confusion was that 
Volume I was mistakenly numbered 
IV. This was done because the pub- 
lication was regarded as a continua- 
tion of an earlier publication (The 
University Bulletin), with which it 
had no real connection. The decision 
concerning the volume number for 
1934-1935 was made by one of the 
early administrators of the univer- 
sity. It was not a mistake of the first 
editor. After the first year it was 
decided that the magazine should be 
thought of as having no connection 
with The University BuJletin. 

For one reason or another, certain 
early numbers of the magazine have 
become collectors’ items. Biblio- 
graphical peculiarities often attract 
the interest of collectors. The first 
number of Volume I (wrongly num- 
bered IV) may be distinguished by 
the fact that it contains a leading 


article, “A Magazine for This 
Region,” by Charles Stansell. This 
number should have been designated 
“Winter Number, 1934,” whereas 
it was designated “Winter Number, 
1935.” The number that came out 
in the following December (cor- 
rectly designated “Winter Number, 
1935”) can be identified by the fact 
that it contains a leading article, “A 
Neighborhood Christmas in Mexico,” 
by Frances Toor. Bibliographers, 
book fanciers, and librarians would 
do well to insert corrections in their 
copies of Volume I so that no mis- 
takes will be made in the use of the 
magazine or in binding. Subsequent 
numbers received proper volume 
designations, and therefore should 
give rise to no confusion. 

There were only three numbers 
in Volume I: Winter, Spring, and 
Summer (1934-1935). Thereafter, 
four numbers were regularly pub- 
lished each year—Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, and Summer. Each number 
of Volume I has separate pagination. 
All the later volumes contain con- 
tinuous pagination throughout the 
four successive numbers. 

In the following index, “e” after 
a title indicates essay; “‘s” indicates 
story; “v” indicates verse; “a” in- 
dicates art feature. The number that 
follows is given in Roman numerals 
and refers to the volume. The num- 
ber placed after this, in Arabic 
numeral form, is to be interpreted 
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for Volume I in this way: 1 indicates 

Winter Number; 2 indicates Spring; 

3 indicates Summer. However, 

the number placed after the Roman 

numeral referring to volumes subse- 
quent to Volume I is to be inter- 
preted in this way: 1 indicates 

Autumn Number; 2 indicates Win- 

ter; 3 indicates Spring; 4 indicates 

Summer. The page reference appears 

in the number given last. 
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view, and many other magazines, 
‘Elizabeth Enright — poet, short story 
writer, and artist—has received many honors. 
Her work has appeared in several volumes 
of The Best American Short Stories and in 
Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memorial 
Awards in 1946, 1949, and 1955. She has 
published work in Harper's, The New 
Yorker, The Yale Review, Collier's, The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Mademoiselle, and other 
magazines, 

David W. Evans, author of the study of 
Ezra Pound in this number of the Review, 
is registrar at the University of Southern 
California. He has written for The Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, Modern Language 
Notes, and other periodicals, 

Samuel Hazo received the James V. 
Mitchell Award .for Playwriting. He 
graduated from Notre Dame and took his 
M. A, at Duquesne University, where he 
now teaches, 

George Loveridge has had stories in The 
Best American Short Stories of 1954 and in 
Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memorial 
Awards. He is the author of one novel and 
his work has appeared in The New Yorker, 
Esquire, The Saturday Evening Post, Cos- 
mopolitan, The Yale Review, Good House- 
keeping, and other magazines. He is mar- 
ried and has two sons. 

Jack Luzzatto, a graduate of Cooper 
Union Art School, has written gag cartoons, 
countless crossword puzzles, and has done 
free-lance writing for book and magazine 
publishers, He writes stories as well as poems. 

Norman Nathan har written for The 
Saturday Evening Post, Prairie Schooner, 
College English, The Journal of Higher 
Education, and other periodicals. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at New York University 
and teaches at Syracuse University, Utica 
division. 

Rosanne’ Smith Robinson’s story “The 
Tongueless Vigil” (which makes allusion, to 
Swinburne’s poem “When the Hounds of 
Spring Are on Winter’s Traces”) appeared 
in the Spring 1956 University of kansas 
City Review. She is a graduate of North- 
western University and has worked for The 
New Yorker, Her stories have appeared in 
Harper's Bazaar, Quixote, Cosmopolitan, 


Talisman, and other magazines. Her much- 
discussed story ““The Mango Tree” came out 
in The Best American Short Stories of 1954, 
edited by Martha Foley. 

Cj Stevens received his Ph.D. at Louisiana 
State University. He has taught at Shepherd 
College, Louisiana State University, 
University of Kansas City, where he is 
Dean of the Evening College and Director 
of Radio and Television. His work has been 
published in Prairie Schooner, American 
Speech, Interim, The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, and other periodicals. 

Jesse Stuart has the D. Litt, and other 
honorary degrees, He is the author of many 
volumes, He has contributed to Harper’s, 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Esquire, and other i and 
he has had work in Prize Stories: The O. 
Henry Memorial Awards as well as in The 
Best American Short Stories. 

John Tagliabue of Lewiston, Maine, has 
published his work in Poetry, The Quarterly 
Review of Literature, The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, and other magazines, He 
teaches at Bates College, 

We have no biographical material con- 
cerning Jerome Thale of Mishawaka, Indiana, 
but we hope to publish something about 
him in our next Review. 

Gerald Willen took his A.B. at Johns 
Hopkins and his M.A, and Ph.D, at Minne- 
sota. He has taught at Farleigh Dickinson 
University and the University of Minnesota. 
His. work has appeared in various numbers 
of Perspective, as well as in The Minnesota 
Quarterly, and Lexikon der Literatur der 
Gegenwart (Vienna). 

James Wright graduated from Kenyon 
College and taught in Texas and at the 
University of Washington. His volume The 
Green Wall won the Award of the Yale 
Series of Poets of 1956. His work has ap- 
peared in The Hudson Review, The New 
Yorker, Poetry, The Paris Review, New 
World | Writing, Harper's. Bazaar, The 
Pacific Spectator, Botteghe Oscure (Rome), 
The London Magazine, The Avon Book of 
Modern Writing, The Sewanee Review, and 
other magazines. He won the Eunice Tietjens 
Memorial Prize Award. and for two succes- 
sive years was honored in the volume 
Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards. 


